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Just a push of the button is all it takes to start this completely automatic 700-ton absorption type air conditioner housed on 


the roof of the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. A Gas-fired steam boiler provides the heat necessary to operate this unit. 


For 48 years, it has been the policy of Chi- 
cago’s famous Hotel Sherman to provide un- 
excelled comfort for its guests. In keeping 
with this tradition, the Sherman has recently 
installed a 700-ton steam absorption machine 
to supplement an existing steam turbine 
driven unit. 

Modern absorption type air conditioning 
equipment has no major moving parts to cause 


objectionable noise or vibration. It’s light- 
weight . . . adaptable for basement or roof top 
installation. The source of energy is low pres- 
sure steam or hot water. With Gas as the 
boiler fuel — on summertime rates — operat- 
ing costs are cut to a minimum. In addition, 
seasonally idle or excess boiler capacity is put 
on a year ‘round paying basis. 


For more details on absorption air conditioning equipment and the 
application of low-cost Gas, just call WAbash 2-6000, Extension 2449. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


PEGHERE a 


LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY game 


Twenty-four hours per day—for 35,000 continuous hours since 1955— enormous steel 
straws have been drinking up and re-filling an ancient ice-age lake. It’s happening at 
Atikokan, Ontario, where beneath millions of tons of glacial silt at the bottom of Steep 


Rock Lake, a vast treasure trove of iron ore has been found. In the Spring of 1960, when 
the last of the silt has been removed and the lake emptied for the last time, mining 


will begin. At peak operation the new mine will furnish 3 million tons of ore a year to 
THE Inland’s blast furnaces. This is another giant step in Inland’s long-range expansion 
BIG program to meet the growing needs of industrial Mid-America, now and in the future. 
<ip building today, with an eye to tomorrow 


ZN Other members of the Inland family 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY <INLAN > JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


. INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
‘30 West Monroe Street - Chicago 3, I sien ; Volks 8 EEL COM EARIERIGOMERINTS 
Sales Offices: Chicago - Davenport - Detroit - Houston ; ee 
Hiadiancpolls ° Kansas cy. Heeb INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY Division 
‘New York - St. Louis St. Pa 
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An American baby is born every eight seconds—11,000 every day—4,000,000 a year. Our population will 


soon be over 200 million. And as our population grows, our production must grow. We'll need millions of 4 


new homes . . . new schools and hospitals . . . new highways to carry 75 million motor vehicles by 1970 ~ 
. . . not to mention countless appliances and conveniences that haven’t even been invented yet! 


No temporary setback can stop the growing needs of our population. That’s why United States Steel — 


-has gone ahead with expenditures anes $770 million to provide more and better steels for Lomorrown Ss 
citizens. This is the practical way that we’ve demonstrated our faith in the future. i 


USS is a registered trademark _ 
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The 71st Illinois Gen- 

In This eral Assembly has con- 

- Issue vened and will be in] Contents 
session until the latter 


aart of June. During this period 
many important issues affecting 
dusiness and industry, as well as the 
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How to Obtain Aid for Expanding 


xeneral public, will be decided. Most Abroddea=2. = By Ra Cromley iT 
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involve revenue. The demands are Hosting—Billion Dollar Chicago 


rremendous and it is certain there BUS Cas eeee reheat ee By Paul Kunning 18 
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Executives aa tae oes Se By Stanley S. Jacobs 22 


some of the problems that the Legis- 
lators will consider and outlines 
some of the probable sources for the Regular Features 
new or additional taxes. 

Are you interested in expanding 


our business abroad? If so, you may Eye on Chicagoland =p nn 2 
be able to get some government blows? Businesses se os 2s ee ay 
‘unds to help start such enture. <a 
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subject of the article by Ray Crom- PRSEOCIOTION ING WS ceo ies wa eee AO 
fev-on page 17. 
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Every year millions of visitors 
some to Chicago. They come for fun 
or relaxation, to attend conventions, 
or to transact private business. But 
whatever their purpose is for being | Published since 1904. . . by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
n town, they all have one thing in ; é 
“ommon—they spend money here— and Industry ¢ 30 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. ¢ FRanklin 2-7700 
and lots of it. How much and what 
‘or are told in the article by Paul 

unning starting on page 18. 

“What’s in store for Chicago jet 
yassengers? Lots of good service and 
he best in airport facilities. They 
will be provided just as soon as the 
3120 million expansion and _ refur- 
ishing program, now underway at 


Bias Field, = completed. Lhe (ay: POSTMASTERS ATTENTION: Copies returned under labels Form 
ret date is 1961. The details of the 3579 should be sent to 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Tllinois 


rogram are explained in the article 
yeginning on page 21. 
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Teflon-faced diaphragms* * 


Penton*-lined bodies 


Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valves—lined with Penton a product’s taste, aroma, or color—work equally well 
plastic and equipped with one-piece Teflon-faced dia- with metallic, plastic, glass or lined piping. 


phragms—are ushering in a whole new era of extra valve TEFLON-FACED DIAPHRAGMS are suitable for tempera- 
life and lower valve costs. tures up to 240°F. They can handle concentrated sul- 


PENTON-LINED VALVES are suitable for operating tem- phuric or hydrochloric acids, chlorinated hydro-carbons, 
peratures up to 300°F. Penton-lined valves will save you and esters. The Teflon facing is permanently bonded to 
money because they meet many service requirements an elastomeric backing—provides long life, assures posi- 
that formerly called for costly stainless steel or glass- tive closure. Teflon-faced diaphragms save you money 
lined bodies—yet are competitively priced with rubber- because they often meet the same service requirements 
lined valves. In addition to having superior corrosion as solid Tefion diaphragms at much lower cost. 
resistance, they are non-contaminating—cannot affect *Penron is a registered tradename of Hercules Powder Company. 

**Patent applied for. tTeflon is a registered tradename of E. |. Dupont. 


FIND OUT HOW TO MAKE BIG Distributed By 


COST-SAVINGS with packless, drip- 
tight Hills-McCanna Diaphragm 
Valves. See how these simplest-of-all 
valves can help you make important 
savings. Ask for new Bulletin 115 
today. 


PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS 
3445 SOUTH LAWNDALE AVE.- CHICAGO 23 - PHONE Bishop 7-550¢ 
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ear Member: 


It's July in February as the Association's International Trade Fair makes 
more headlines. The visit of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth at the Fair on July 6th 
mas been confirmed...and details will be forthcoming shortly as to what other 
mctivities will be scheduled for Her Majesty's Chicago visit. 


The Fair will emphasize Chicago's new status as a world port...and 
mnother event is doing exactly that this month. On February 26th and 27th the 
Mssociation in cooperation with the Export Managers Club will host over a thousand 
wisitors at the 22nd World Trade Conference. They'll talk about Chicago's place 
in the markets of the world and pursue thinking on this year's conference theme 


“The St. Lawrence Seaway--Stimulus to World Trade." The New St. Lawrence Seaway 
s stimulating in many ways...as was recently pointed out by new Association 
President Paul W. Goodrich. Said President Goodrich..."In all phases of business 


and industry there is a ground swell of enthusiasm over the prospects of the St. 


Sawrence Seaway. This year will indeed mark the beginning of a new era for Chicago 
which as a major world port stands to realize unlimited gains in trade and 
ommerce." 


Benefits to Chicago from the Seaway are many...and forecasts concerning 
its ultimate effect are optimistic...as they should be. There's optimism too 
in this second month of 1959. The Association's recent business outlook poll... 
bone of the first made in the country...forecast better business by four out of five 
business executives in the Chicago area. Business magazines and business news 
etters have recently underlined this outlook. Those of us in Chicago can now 
anderscore it once again...since steel production for December exceeded that of 
any other month in 1958...cost of living index dropped in December. ..electrical 
power production reached an all time high in that month...and unemployment now 
mas reached bottom as construction and agriculture start to reabsorb workers. 


w1so economically encouraging is President Eisenhower's stand against inflation. 
uast month this Association issued its policy statement on this subject...after a 
_ong and careful study. You will find it on Page 42...and you will find it to be 
n outstanding contribution for a stable economy in the future. 


i . The new Annual Report and 1959 Committee Directory will be on your desk 
soon. It is the largest book of its kind ever published by the Association... i 


but more important than size is the number of Association members who participated D 
n the work detailed within it. You will find more committees...and more committee s 
hembers...than ever before (45 committees...2200 members). You will also find a 
arger Board of Directors (formerly 50 now 60). As the Chicago Area grows...so 
must this Association if it is to best serve all of those who live and work within 
-he Area. 
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Sincerely, 
[ Mele 6, 6. he 
i Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
ee Association of Commerce and Industry 
February, 1959 5 ; 
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Rendering of New Plant now under construction for White Castle Systems, Inc. 


Twelve New Plants Now Located in 
Clearing’s 73rd Street District 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 
tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS | 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Te majority of pluses in the 
‘= monthly series of business indica- 
cors for December in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area reflects a con- 
iinued upward movement in_ busi- 
Hess activity. The Industrial Produc- 
iion Index, after a long series of 
realthy gains, starting in April, is 
1olding steady in December. Steel 
»roduction in December was greater 
han any other month in 1958, with 
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OPULATION AND GENERAL 
GROWTH TRENDS: 


Population—Chicago (000) Estimated. 

—Metr. Area (000) Estimated —_____. 
Recorded Births: 

—Chicago 

—Metr. Area (5 Ill” Counties) = 
Recorded Deaths: 

—Chicago 

—Metr. Area (5 Ll. Counties) 
Marriage Licenses (Cook County) 
Total Water Pumpage: 

—Chicago Water (000,000 Gal.) _.___ 
No. Main Telephones in Service: (Ill. Bell) 

—Business Telephones 

—Residential Telephones 


NDUSTRY: 


Index of Ind. Production (1947-49=100) 
Steel Production (000 Tons) - 
Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957=—100) —— 
Ind. Gas Consumed—Chgo. (000 Therms) 
Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.) .- 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 


ADE: 


Dept. Store Indexes (1947=100) 
—Sales, Unadjusted 
Sales, Seas, Adjusted_____._.___ 
—Inventories, Unadjusted 
—Inventories, Seas. Adjusted 

Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 
(Municipal Tax Excluded) (000) 


—Chicago Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) $ 10,134 


SueOApOy tease ees 
Consumer Price Index (1947-49—100) 

All Items—Chicago ees: 
New Passenger Car Sales—No. Cars 
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Chicago area steel mills producing 
1,793,200 tons, exceeding November 
by four per cent and December 1957 
by 18 per cent. Industrial gas con- 
sumed in December reached a peak 
for the year 1958, and was eight per 
cent above December a year ago. 
Electric power production was ten 
per cent above December 1957, and 
attained an all time peak. Dressed 
meat production, however, dropped 
to its lowest point for the year. 


Department Store Sales 


Department store sales in Decem- 
ber, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
were four per cent above December 
1957, and department store stocks 
were four per cent below a year 
ago. The Consumer Price Index for 
Chicago dropped 0.3 per cent from 
November to December, mostly due 
to decreases in the price of foods 
and apparel. The December index 
was 1.1 per cent above a year ago. 


Unemployment in December 
shows a decrease of 22 per cent from 


LAKE 
COUNTY 


Hows 
Busines 


CHICAGO 
METROPOLI 
AREA 
REPORT 


KANE 
COUNTY 


the mid-July high, but is still above 
1957 figures. Average weekly earn- 
ings and hours for manufacturing in 


MANUFACTURING 


AVERAGE 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 


$ 102.00 
100.00 
98.00 


1958 1957 
Dec Nov. Oct. Dec Nov 
3,780.7 3,778.7 3,776.8 3,758.2 3,756.2 (1/1) 3,758.2 (1/1) 3,734.6 
558.6 6,546.7 6,535.2 6,418.6 6,406.7 (1/1) 6,418.6 (1/1) 6,278.6 
7,912 7,817 8,317 8,036 8,007 T 95,869 98 ,260 
12,300 12,003 12,943 12,448 12,231 T 148,197 150,196 
3,638 3,217 3,178 3,581 3,758 T 39,393 40,433 si 
5,506 4,902 4,776 5,379 5,441 at 59,242 59,567 ; 
3,169 3,410 3,452 2,850 3,375 Ae 41,427 42,787 
29,493 28,256 31,502 29,119 28,610 T 367,362 373,050 
311.0 310.6 310.2 305.1 304.8 Ye 311.0 305.1 
1,621.2 1,615.3 1,610.0 1,582.5 1,578.4 Ye 1,621.2 1,582.5 
126.0: 126.1 125.8 117.5 120.6 A 114.9(p) 129.5 
Crone 1,719.8 1,752.8 1,517.6 1,544.0 T 16,800 20,733 
99.0 91.8 98.3 96.0 A N.A 93.5 
17,256 14,876 14,657 16,038 14,729 T 171,962 186,224 
1,968 1,754 1,787 1,782 1,695 at 20,627 20,196 
74.4 80.4 86.5 85.4 89.1 A 82.4 90.2 
212 145 122 204 141 A 119 120 
125 119 119 120 115 A 119 120 
129 160 151 134 165 A 135 140 
136 140 139 142 145 A 135 140 
$ 15,499 $ 15,253 $ 18,029 $ 16,322 T $187,907 $191,938 
$ 15,965 : 9,898 $ 9,535 $ 12,011 $ 10,677 IT. $120,283 $127,102 
127.0 127.4 127.3 125.6 125.6 A 127.0 123.3 
26,884 13,276 13,635 25,982 14,548 T 219,064 266,546 
—Annual Total. A=Average (usually monthly). Ye=Year End. P=Preliminary. N.A.=Not available. r—Revised. 
dh. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


December rose to a high for the year 


DEFAK EIVIEIN 


PF OPVUANE ONES 


Seasonally Adjusted 


T=Annual Total. A=Average (usually monthly). Ye= eo imi i 
ie eiiatulls conploved a Po y Pats Sera End, P=Preliminary. N.A.=Not available. r—Revised. 


MILLION 
TONS of $99.16 and 40.4 hours. (1947-1949 =100) 
1.9 December permits totaling 2,805 
ae for residential construction, exceed- 
: ed December, 1957 by 27 per cent. 
lee Industrial plant investment in De- 
1.6 cember was second highest for the 
1.5 year, topped only by July. 
1.4 Check book spending in Decem- 
13 ber, as reflected by bank debits to 
12 demand deposits was 7.5 per cent 
a above December 1957. It was the 
largest gain of any month of the 
fod) year over the same 1957 month. 
oy BoM= ASM re Jack] So Oe N © 
EMPLOYME a ae ape ther 
EEN TANT FP AYRORES Dec. Nov. Oct. Dec. Nov. 1958 1957 
Non-Agric. Wage and Salary Workers— 
Muwber (000): 2,503.2(p) 2,504.6 2,490.7 2,631.4 2,626.4 A 2,477 4(p) 2,626.6 
—Manufacturing (000) Baus Lone ee 902.9(p) 913.4 905.9 977.4 1,001.8 A 902.1(p) 1,016.6 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) _ 1,600.3(p) 1,591.2 1,584.8 1,654.0 1,624.6 A 1,575.3(p) 1,610.0 
—Average Weekly Earnings =$ 99.16(p) $ 98.03 $ 96.74 $" 92715 $ 92.63 A $ 94.21(p) $ 92.74 
—Average Weekly Hours..___ 40.4(p) 40.1 399 39.6 39.8 A 39.3(p) 40.3 
Total Unempl. (Est. Mid Mo.) (000) 195 (p) 190 190 120 95 A 211(p) 89 
(Cook, DuPage Co., Ill., Lake Co., Ind.) 
Insured Unemployment Cook and 
DuPage Counties (000) 62.2 56.5 59.0 45.0 LS eee 81.7 37.0 
Families on Relief (Cook Co.) 30,804 28,144 27,476 23,939 22,396 A 27,620 22;622 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago__ 1,421 2.053 2,687 1,488 1,866 ét 28,007 27,298 
—Cost (000) eS eres pas $ 15,791 $ 24,963 $ 24,391 $ 41,420 $ 14,925 T $373,634 $328,362 
Dwelling Units Auth. by Bldg. Permits. 2,805 4,807 4,426 2,209 2,593 7 40,587 39,578 
—Single Family Units (Number) 
(Bell Savings & Loan) 222. eee 2,036 3,296 3,519 1,523 2,120 su $1,135 30,884 
—Apartment Units (Number). 769 1,511 907 686 473 ck 9,452 8,694 
Const. Contracts Awarded (F. W. Dodge) 
—All Contracts (000) Sapetn Nene, 2 Reon ve $ 83,791 $110,006 $120,552 $ 99,900 $106,792 T $1,585,907 N.A. 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000) $ 20,799 $ 32,912 $ 31,906 $ 48,466 $ 43,938 T $500,524 N.A. 
—Commercial Contracts (000) — $ 5,053 $ 10,551 $ 10,979 $ 17,606 $ 13,683 T $154,338 N.A: 
Index of Vac. Ind. Bldgs. (1954-55=100) 82.6 86.3 86.4 83.4 N.A. 83.4 85.5 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) —. $ 24,760 $ 13,212 $ 15,625 $ 13,305 $ 16,386 T $198,930 $251,414 
Construction Cost indexs(t9l3—L00) see 631 631 631 622 623 A 626 614 
Structures Demolished—City of Chicago 175 190 141 205 5 an 1,782 755 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County__- 5,937 6,085 7,665 5,205 6,135 ile 64,786 80,900 
wememnene-—Stated Consideration (000) ——_- $ 3,498 $ 4,147 $ 5,240 $ 4,099 $ 4,253 T $47,322 $- 65,208 =| 
FINANCE: : 
ee Member Banks in Chicago 
_ emand Deposits (000,000)... $ 4,590 $ 4,359 $ 4,311 $ 4,413 $ 4,288 Ye 4,643 4,45 
—Time Deposits (000,000) — $< 1,822 $ 1,804 . $ 1,812 $ 1,722 $ 1,697 Ye ; 1,850 ; 1733 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000). 3,860 $ 3,664  $ 3,709 $ 4,112 $ 4,195 Ye $ 3,952 $ 4,153 
—Commercial and Ind. Loans (000,000) $ 2,686 $ 2622 $ 2,684 $ 2990 $ 2,982 Ye $ 2743 $ 3,008 - 
Bank Debits—Daily Average (000). $760,666 $654,154 $674,759 $708,158 $627,814 A $653, "509 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000)___ $ 5,597 $ 4,687 $ 5,415 $ 5.145 $ 4.625 T : Seta pees 
gees Sav. & Loan Assoc.—Cook Co. 4 é a ise + ae : 
—Savings Receipts (000,000). §  4933.0'$ "108.65 .$ 71105 = $b eae Sle ee 
oa oe Meseerermennre tani gamaetre pos hcrmumar ey Co a ho stato § BOL 
— r oans Originated f 1.0 ; 5 
Business tures Chicago ( : Rts oe : sek nae bee po , a | 
eNO: Of Hailunest S22 3 oe fe 24 23 34 27 2 
S cae ; “ 23 af 332 291 |: 
Total Liabilities (000) $ 848 2,341 5 7 : 
“ash oe Exchange Secon ae ee age Eee Ue naar eae ¥ 16/59 
—No. of Shares Traded (000)... 2,872 2 586 3,293 9.513 9 2] 
87 ; 2 : 201 a 
Market Waluei(000) -e- ee $116,050 $103,904 $122,051 $ 70,451 $ 65,319 a ebaraee ceca 3 
TRANSPORTATION: eae 
Carloads of Rev. Freight Originated 102,421 98,316 114,102 
f : ht Originated we 5 ; N.A. N.A. 
Express Shipments: Rail) 1,109,098 824,800 891,194 1,151,230 908,324 T 930538 7,944,646 
Natural Gas bivaray Pipe Line Sess Sta ; 69,722 83,937 74,142 66,508 “Ee 18607701 605,718 
OOU RC USE) ees 7 So) ee ees 29,639 5,755 5 4 
ae ese a by Common Carrier ie 2ojltg 26,504 24,143 T 309,364 295,322 
Intercity Trucks—(Jan. 1958—100)__ 97.9(p) 97.6 120.0 N.A 
Air Passengers: AMriVals 0 383,260 388845 475,868 393.524 380,598 T 5,930,075 5.148 118 
eparties = cen ae. 919 401, f Re Pe tah 
entaee Transit Authority Passengers: mane ee Re eae Toe 5,311,915 
—Surface Division (000). 36,338 33,848 9 . 
—Rapid ‘Transit Division (000) 10,112 8,653 eat ed Bre 426,227 469,785 — 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds) 2.076 1,448 2910 1.966 144 T 107,067 112,281. 
Barge Line Freight Originated—Tons. 193,210 296,697 391.050 N.A NA o Se ae : 
2 Leer oe 8, re) 2 y LA. * 
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Now You Can Get 26 Weeks 
of News Like This for only $267 


Here’s your opportunity to try the news magazine 
which 1,000,000 readers are finding so useful 


NOW YOU CAN GET U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT for about 
'ten cents an issue. 


You can get all the news you look for in a news 
1magazine — plus the"extras" which make this magazine the 
Imost quoted, most useful news publication in America. 


This special offer will give you an opportunity to 
‘see how U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT keeps a more ies 
1,000,000 readers up-to-the-minute on the news of what's 
| happening, and at the same time enriches their thinking, 
| planning, and conversation. 


If you do not decide that it can do the same for you, 
'this trial will cost you nothing. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT has become the nation's 
“eae growing news magazine. Why? What's so different 
about it? 


Perhaps it's because the editors not only report 

| everything you expect to find in a news magazine, but they 
;go further and seek to answer the questions raised in your 
mind: "What does the news mean to me? My work? My family? 
)What caused it? Where is it leading?" 


Here is a new dimension of news reporting, combining 
breadth of coverage with unusual depth of exploration 
and understanding. Here are just a few of the subjects in 
which readers have been briefed in recent weeks: 


. What's Ahead for Business Now 

. How To Save on Your '58 Taxes 

. What Experts Say About Investing in Today's Market 

. Encouraging News for Heart Patients 

. What the New Congress Will Do to You and for You 

. Campaign for 1960 Starts -- with Both Parties Split 

. Providing for Your Family's Future: What Fathers Should Know 
Next Big Tests for School Integration 

. Are Strikes Delaying the Business Upturn? 

How to Protect Yourself Against Inflation 

11. In Britain -- a Comeback for "Conservatives" 

. Nixon's New Role 

13. Halting H-Bomb Tests: What's at Stake 

14. Farewell to Passenger Trains? 

15. War Dangers in the Middle East 

16. New Federal Aids for Small Businessmen 

17. A Billion People in U.S.? The Coming Population Explosion 
18. Is This a Good Year to Buy a House? 

19. Jet Planes for the Airlines...Where & When You Can Fly 
20. Analyzing Investments of Officials in Their Firms' Stock 
21. 4 Billions for Roads -- Big Boost for Business in '59 

22. How Ike Will Deal with Democratic Majorities in Congress 
23. U.S. Space Program: First the Moon, Then Mars & Venus 

24, When Public Schools Close: Report From 4 Southern Cities 
25. All About Current Tax Rules on Expense Accounts 

26. Double-Barrelled Medical Advance for Arthritis Sufferers 
27. "Hate Bombings": What's Being Done to Stop Them? 

28. Who Gets the 6.2 Billions for Military Research? 

29. Where the Big Investors Are Putting Their Money 

30. Big Consumer Spending: Paving the Way for Recovery 

31. Can Your Child Get a Federal Loan for a College Education? 
32. Nasser-Khrushchey: "Partnership" That Spells Trouble 
33. Timetable for Recovery, Industry by Industry 
34. What U.S. Has Learned from Satellites in Space 
35. How To Make 5% on Your Money 

36. Your Food Bill in the Months Ahead 

37. De Gaulle's Blueprint for a Stronger France 
38. Is a National Sales Tax Coming? 

39. 2 Million More Jobs: Effect on '59 

40. New Trouble for the U.S. in Argentina 

41. "United Front": Newest Way to Fight Strikes 
42. Behind Red China's "Hate America" Drive 
43. U.S. Schools -- Getting Tougher and Better 
44. New Ways to Save on Business Taxes 

45. What Opening of St. Lawrence Seaway Means 
46. Soon from Detroit -- Smaller, Cheaper Cars 
47. Profits: New Records in Prospect for 1959 
48. New Ways to Get Protection from Insurance 
49. If You Want to Live to a Ripe old Age -- 
50. Full Report on Alaska 

51. How to Handle Your Money Now - 

le 52. Credit Cards: What's Good and Bad About Them : ; 
53. Nasser's Next Move -- Closing the Ring Around Israel? 
64. 5 Years of Integration...Report on Washington Schools 
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55. Political Hopefuls for the 1960 Presidential Race 

56. Latest Rules for Calling Military Reservists 

57. How Well Prepared for War Is the U.S.? 

58. Khrushchev's Game in East Germany 

59. The Big Increase in Federal Spending...Who's Responsible? 
60. Stock Vs. Bond Yields: How They Now Compare 

61. How Well Are the '59 Cars Selling? 

62. Where to Get the Most for the Dollars You Spend 

63. Polluted Air in Our Cities: A Cause of Cancer, Heart Disease? 
64. If You're Planning to Borrow Money -- 

65. What Husbands & Wives Should Know About Family Finances 
66. Today's War: How Reds Stir Trouble in 72 Countries 

67. Best Job Opportunities for College Graduates 


Every issue of U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT brings you 


news like this -- news you can use, news you didn't know 


and can't get anywhere else. Interviews with famous 
news-makers in the fields of politics, government, foreign 


affairs, labor, science, industry, health. Not one, but 
five newsletters (which many subscribers consider to be 
alone worth more than the magazine's cost). Special reports 
based on weeks or months of study by experts. Historic 
speeches, press conferences, and other important documents 
of our time printed in full. Many picture-charts and other 
visual techniques for summarizing valuable facts quickly. 


You get nearly twice as many pages of news as in other 
news magazines. And it's all "meat" -- all important, 
essential, information that is of usable value to anyone 
occupying your position in life. 


Why not try it? This special (about 10¢ per issue) 
offer will enable you to discover how much this new kind of 
magazine can help you in your daily business and personal 
life. You'll realize why each weekly issue is looked 
forward to by executives, legislators, merchants, 
educators, lawyers, and other key decision-makers. 


And your Trial Subscription won't cost you a penny 
unless it convinces you that this is more than a news 
magazine -- that it's really a new kind of information 
service you can hardly afford to be without. 


SEND _NO_MONEY 


Just Mail Coupon -- We'll Bill You Later 
for Trial Subscription Price of $2.67 


Simply mail the coupon. It will bring you the next 26 
weekly issues of U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT for the Trial 
Subscription price of only $2.67 (a substantial saving). 
And your money will be cheerfully refunded at any time 
during your Trial Subscription that the magazine does not 
live up to your highest expectations. 


Thus you have nothing to lose by mailing the coupon -- 
and we sincerely believe you have a great deal to gain. But 
do mail the Trial Subscription coupon NOW — every issue you 

miss may be costing you more than you realize. 
* . U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Washington 7, D.C. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
1312-42 24th St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 


I want to find out whether your magazine can be as useful as you 
say. Please send it each week for the next 26 weeks. You may send 
me a bill later for the trial subscription price of $2.67 (a sub- 
stantial saving). 

It is understood that my $2.67 will be refunded in full at any time 
| during this trial subscription if I find the magazine does not fully 

“Jlive up to my expectations. 
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FOUR ADDITIONAL ISSUES AT NO EXTRA CHARGE — Check here if 
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save us considerable clerical and bookkeeping expense and we'll pase this 
saving on to you by sending you 4 additional issues, making it 30 issues 
instead of 26. The same money-back privilege mentioned above will apply. 
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It’s been 100 Years 
One hundred years ago in 1859, Silas Moore 
founded our general insurance agency. In that 
same year, the Chicago fire department intro- 
duced its first rotary steam fire engine. 

In a scant eleven years came the greatest test 
for the new-type fire engine... and the young 
insurance agency. For on October 8, 1871 the 
great Chicago fire destroyed half of the total 
value of Chicago property. 

The terrible load was too much for many 
insurance companies. More than 150 companies 
defaulted on at least part of their claims. But { 
every insurer S. M. Moore had chosen to repre- 
sent paid all claims in full. 

Now in our 100th anniversary year, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard represents 25 of the 
nation’s major insurance companies covering 
every insurable business and personal risk. We 
have affiliated offices in 56 cities of the U:S., 
Canada, Puerto Rico and Cuba. 


We wish to thank all the friends who have 
contributed to our success. 


MOORE, 
CASE, 
LYMAN & 
HUBBARD 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois WA 2-0400 


SEB: arritiated offices in 56 Cities 
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Aid This Valuable Study 


The Ulinois State Employment Service is querying a 
sampling of Chicago area firms to determine the com- 
muting patterns of their employes. 

The purpose of this study is to assist the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census in defining the Chicago stand- 
ard metropolitan area in preparation for the very 
important statistical tabulations that will come from 
‘he 1960 census. 

Findings of this study will also assist the Chicago 
sociation of Commerce and Industry, which is co- 
perating with the employment service, in a contem- 
lated manpower survey and in the study of commuter 
atterns for transportation purposes. 

If your firm has received one of the ISES question- 
aires, we urge your prompt cooperation in complet- 
g and returning it. 


he Shoe Begins to Pinch 
ore and more businessmen are beginning to observe 
ublicly that the U. S. is in danger of pricing itself 
ut of world markets. It is not that there haven’t been 
fagns of this danger before, but rather that the signs 
re multiplying. 
Steel men will tell you that Japanese steel is coming 
to the west coast and some into the Middle West. 
“extile makers are competing with foreign goods 
oven from American cotton bought at artificial 
pport prices to aid American farmers and then 
lumped at a discount abroad. Wide publicity has 
ween given to the fact that last year for the first time 
e U. S. was a net importer of automobiles. 
Recently a British firm won a contract from the 
ennessee Valley Authority for a $12 million turbo 
renerator by sharply underbidding American firms. 
trong protests to Washington followed. Within a 
ort time resentment was aroused in Britain when a 
British manufacturer’s bid was rejected in favor of 
higher American manufacturer’s bid for some other 
quipment involved in a government order. There 
re many other individual cases and a number of 
ther industries which are feeling the brunt of in- 
‘eased foreign competition. 
“This issue promises to become much more rather 
an less important and controversial. Many problems, 
Il complicated, are involved. Included are our tariff 
wolicies, the rebuilding of the industry of our allies 
s well as that of our vanquished enemies of World 
Var II with gift dollars, the free export of American 
pow-how and our own inflation. 
There is no single, easy or quick solution for any 
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of these problems. One thing is sure, however. The 
time to begin considering them all as they affect both 
this nation’s world trade and its industry is now. 
American workers need to be educated to the fact that 
every increase in wage cost, direct or so-called fringe, 
which is not at least matched by an increase in pro- 
ductivity, increases the threat to their jobs from for- 
eign competition and reduces the salability of the 
product of their labor abroad. 

Legislators must be made to realize that every tax 
boost — local, state or federal — which increases the 
costs of industry has the same effect on America’s 
competitive position. 

This list could be amplified at length. But the im- 
portant point is that the time has arrived when this 
nation should review all of its actions in the light of 
its foreign trade position. For years we have been 
successfully following an enlightened policy toward 
freer international trade. It would be a colossal blun- 
der if because of self-imposed handicaps on our long 
vaunted superior competitive position, we should 
again have to retreat behind a rising tariff wall. 


A Food Shortage? 

A prominent member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who has also been a farmer most of his long life, 
expresses fear that the country may run short of food 
in the next decade or so. He bases this on the heavy 
exodus of people from the farms to the cities. 

If the grim prospect the congressman envisions is 
to be avoided, it will be necessary in the future to get 
maximum production from every acre of land —and, 
equally important, to conserve its productive capabili- 
ties for coming generations. 

Happily, the farmer has available the tools and the 
knowledge to make this possible. The farm equip- 
ment manufacturers are continually producing better 
machines. New fertilizers and pesticides are perform- 
ing miracles. And advanced conservation practices 
protect precious soil from erosion. 

We have long been plagued with heavy over-pro- 
duction of certain farm crops and this, no doubt, has 
led many people to think that super-abundance of 
foods is something to be taken for granted. But it 
isn’t. In a comparatively brief span of years we could 
have shortages instead. The agricultural revolution 
must keep moving ahead. 
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Still faster service! 


United Air Lines’ new 
DC-7 “Executive” flight 
for-men-only 


nonstop to New York 
leaves at 5 p.m. 


AIR LINES 


United’s famous “Executive” flight 
is timed to suit your convenience. 
For reservations between Chicago 
and New York on this popular 
after-business flight to 

La Guardia, call United Air Lines 
at Fi nancial 6-5700 

or an authorized travel agent. 
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e Effective Business Forecasting 
—Every policy maker knows that, 
like it or not, he must look at the 
future. His every major move must 
be based on some forecast. Modern 
and proven techniques now exist that 
are capable of greatly reducing the 
uncertainty about what lies ahead 
for the business man. At the Sixth 
Mid-West Conference to be held 
March 26, 1959, at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago nine eminently 
qualified, practical technicians will 
discuss in detail their methods for 
guiding top management decisions. 
Topics to be covered in the all- 
day forecasting conference will in- 
clude: Highlighting the Role of 
Statistics in Forecasting, The Prac- 
tical and Philosophical Approaches 
to Forecasting, Techniques of 
Forecasting the Long-run Secular 
Growth in the Economy, Methods of 
Forecasting the Short-run Business 
Cycle, Current Forecasts’ Effect Upon 
Federal Governmental Policies, The 
Theoretical Role of Forecasting 
New Product Development, Prac- 
tical Approaches in Forecasting Size 
and Share of the Market, Imple- 
menting Distributors and Retailers 
Appliance Forecasts, and An Evalua- 
tion of Research Data in Preparing 
a Forecast for the Automotive In- 
dustry. The Chicago Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association and 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry are sponsoring 
the conference. The registration 
fee for the meeting is $12 and in- 
cludes a luncheon. Reservations may 
be made by check to the Business 
Research and Statistics Division of 
the Association of Commerce. 


e 100 Years of Insurance Service 
—It was in 1859 that Chicago saw 
its first street car, pulled along State 
Street by a single horse. That was 
the year George Pullman’s first 
sleeping car made its maiden trip. 
That was the year the Chicago 
Board of Trade was incorporated, 
That was the year Chicago’s first 


rotary steam fire engine was gal- 
loped out of its barn to protect Chi- 
cago homes. That was also the year 


Silas Moore founded S. M. Moore 
& Company, General Insurance 
Agency, the company that is now 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard. 
The agency has grown with the 
city and has experienced such holo- 
causts as the Chicago fire (1871) 
and the 1934 Chicago Union Stock 
Yards fire. 


e Travel Spree — Americans will 
spend $28 billion for travel this 
year, up 12 per cent from record 
1958, estimates an association of 
travel agents. Of the total $2.5 bil- 
lion will be spent on foreign travel. 


e Milestone — Wade Advertising 
Agency, started in Chicago as a one- 
man, two-room agency in 1909, is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. It 
was one of the 191 advertising agen- 
cies listed in the Chicago phone 
directory of 1909. Only Wade and 
two other agencies which were listed - 
then are listed in the last directory. 
The other two are J. Walter 
Thompson Company and H. W- 
Kastor & Sons. Wade had an esti- 
mated billing of $250,000 in its first 
year compared with over $21 million” 
last year. It currently has offices in 
Chicago, Hollywood, and New York 
and employs 135 people. 


¢ Who Measures the Lean? — An 
ultrasonic wave machine is being 
used in England to measure the 
thickness of fat on the back of live 
pigs. F 
Z 
¢ American Philanthropy — Con- 
tributions to American philanthropy 
increased six per cent and assets of 
gift supported institutions increased 
more than $2 billion in 1958, accord: 
ing to the American Association ol 
Fund Baise Counsel, Inc) 


gain in personal income, to brin 


otal American philanthropy to a 
ew high of approximately $7.1 bil- 
ion. Total assets in investment and 
roperty of philanthropic institu- 
ions have increased by some $12 
illion in the last decade and are 
LOW estimated to exceed $45 billion. 
Norld assets of such institutions are 
stimated at $240 billion. 


» Construction Costs — Construc- 
ion costs have risen roughly 103 
er cent since the end of World War 
I, reports the United States Sav- 
ngs and Loan League. The league 
voted that the rise was roughly the 
ame as that experienced at the end 
if World War I when construction 
sts gained 100 per cent between 


1922-29. 


Three Growth Boosters — The 
ree elements that will combine to 
provide “unprecedented growth in 
ae American economy during the 
a just ahead,” according to Walter 
if. Kelly, president of Commercial 
actors Corporation, are (1) expand- 
vg population, which within a dec- 
de will pass the 200-million mark; 
) development of new industrial 
roducts, processes and equipment 
ssulting from today’s high level of 
esearch, and (3) a marked increase 

family income which, by 1968, 
ould be one-third greater than it 
today. 


Atomic Education Aid — ‘The 
.tomic Energy Commission has 
stablished a new program of assist- 
ace to colleges and universities for 
lucation and training in radioiso- 
pe principles and technology. The 
irpose of the program, which is 
ne phase of a commission effort 
» foster widespread use of radioiso- 
opes, is to increase the number of 
-ientists, engineers, and technicians 
alified to contribute to and sup- 
ort the growing industrial use of 
adioisotopes and nuclear radiation. 
‘he new program provides for 
irect financial assistance to colleges 
nd universities in obtaining demon- 
ation apparatus, student labora- 
ory equipment, and training aids 
seeded to offer adequate laboratory 
ourse’ work in radioisotope tech- 


plogy. 


Foreign Production Costs — 
labor cost per unit of manufactur- 
ig output is clearly and often sub- 
tially lower in foreign lands 
(Continued on page 39) 
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. +. against what the Union Pacific has to offer you 
in the 11 Western states it serves. In all probability 
you'll find exactly the plant site you seek. Simply 
get in touch with your nearest U.P. representative 
or contact us direct. 
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What’s Ahead 


Charles B. Randall 


in the State Legislature? 


Spending — Taxes — Taxes — Spending . .. and probably more of the same; 


HE cost of state and local gov- 
ernment is on the rise—economy 
efforts and desires notwithstand- 
Total, state general expendi- 
mes in Illinois increased by 265 
Y cent between 1942 and 1957. 
is means during such period the 
pst of government has grown from 
7 per cent of personal income to 
” per cent, an increase of about 
per cent. 

he 71st Illinois General Assem- 
wy has convened and will be in ses- 
on until the latter part of June. 
any important issues affecting 
“siness and industry, as well as the 
‘blic generally, will be decided. 
forecasting some of the events to 
e, it is simple to select one fac- 
rr that will dominate the whole 
«sion, and that is—revenue. The 
ue of increased appropriations for 
ernmental services runs through 
pst of the key legislation that will 
considered. The demands are 


= The State Capitol in Springfield. 
forecasting some of the events that will 
ke place in Springfield during the current 
itislation session, it is simple to select the 
= factor that will dominate every issue 
Hthat is: revenue. 


Here are some of the important issues to be considered 


By CHARLES B. RANDALL 


Vice President, for Governmental Affairs, Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, and Tax 
Attorney, Natural Gas Pipe Line Company of America 


tremendous and it is certain there 
will be increases in state taxes. 

Education, public health, and wel- 
fare are in the forefront in demands 
for more state money. 

Public Schools. The School Prob- 
lems Commission has stated state 
aid for public schools must be in- 
creased. The Commission recom- 
mends an increase in the state equal- 
ization factor of $45 per pupil to a 
minimum of $245 per pupil which 
would require additional revenues 
of some $100 million. It also recom- 
mends a $10 million revolving fund 
for construction of schools. State 
universities are asking for increased 
appropriations which could exceed 
last year’s appropriations by many 
millions. 

Mental Health. Studies by state 
commissions contend that there is 
an acute lack of facilities for treating 
mental illness, and that $21 million 


must now be made available for new 
hospitals, schools, and operating ex- 
penses. 

Public Welfare. The Budgetary 
Commission has been asked by the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission to 
appropriate $438 million for the 
next biennium for public assistance. 
This is an increase of $52.7 million 
over the amount appropriated for 
the biennium ending next July 1 
and three times the amount spent 
in the 1943-45 biennium. 

The Illinois Constitution has in 
effect limited sources of revenues to 
three major areas. The accompany- 
ing data shows the principle sources 
of state funds. 

The table below shows sources 
from which additional revenues may 


be procured: 


Retailers Occupation Tax and 
Use Tax. From 214% to 3% $ 60,000,000 
Plugging Loop Holes in the 


ROD mand Wset axa ee meres 28,000,000 
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REVENUE SOURCES OF STATE FUNDS 


Estimated Revenue for Years July 1, 1957 - June 30, 1959 


Retailers’ 
Occupation Tax 


$542,000,000 
26.8% 


Motor 


Motor Fuel Tax 
(gross before refunds ) 


$302,500,000 
14.9% 


Other Receipts 
$455,094,000 
22.5% 


OTHER REVENUE SOURCES OF STATE FUNDS 


Two-Year Fiscal Periods Ending June 30, 1957 and 1959 


(Amounts Rounded to Nearest Dollar) 


Actual 
1955-1957 


69th Biennium 70th Biennium 


Privilege Taxes: 


Ub lichWitilityecLaKxcSse2 =e a ees 2 ee $66,619,771 
Cigarette maxi (OC) ea Sas ee oe ee 66,340,291 
ieiquor Gallonagesn axes = ee ee 51,915,458 
Span ces LAN CR aed as 28 ed ee Se ee ee ee 48,362,268 
Inheritance Taxes (gross before refunds) _-___ 41,474,728 
ores Racing. Waxes! 2S. sa Se 34,718,925 
Corporation Taxes and Fees 10,690.799 
iis testa eet Sa 2 RL ee oe 10,659,949 
Illinois Central Railroad Franchise Tax 9,226,443 
Goin Operated Amusement axa ee 632,510 


Fees: 


Hunting and sHishine Ieicenses= ssa. ee Ns ee ee 4,751,362 


TLC ON, SELIG EN SCStax ae Se eenee se rare a oe ee 2,558,388 
PTEVENS oF A CENSCS Sat oe el Pree Loe ES Zep noe ol 2.269,785 
OiSTASpectiOne. Kees pias keke a Sees eee hones 1,970,296 
Ghaiihenrs: hicensese tte <8 Sela e soe) Sens creed eee 1,832,739 
PMULUOM tener IstratlOny Mees ts = = fot weaney Seabee nari 1,718,338 
Woacatolaleisicense: Rees acs... Ls oe ee, Sea 1,418,840 
ceraineabnSpection ees: - a ors ee Se ee eee 1,273,915 
His iN ACC EES Sy! Siu eet e es) Dneelk s Ait open enS 3,094,743 
SlateoralieACMISSIONS e2 = Oe eG Om ee eee 1,139,517 
Banks buildine*and Loan Pees2 22. 869,280 
PAP ACULLUTAL EOSpeChOn\ i Ces: se == aseeene ace One ee 793,940 
DL GaeU CLL Gy eRe GS 28 See ot ho Path 8 alee ad eee ieee 599,491 
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Vehicle Licenses Federal 
es Payments to State 
$553,458,000 


27.3% 


Estimated 
1957-1959 


$67,000,000 
67,500,000 
50,500,000 
43,902,000 
40,000,000 
33,070,000 
11,000,000 
34,600,000 


9,100,000 - 


720,000 


6,600,000 
2,600,000 
6,860,000 
2,000,000 
1,940,000 
1,820,000 
1,480,000 
1,270,000 
3,200,000 
1,200,000 

760,000 

825,000 

530,000 


Personal Property Tax. 214% 


(state) 20,000,000 ! 
Cigarette Tax. From 3 to4 cents 11,000,000 
Liquor Tax. Doubled2 = 20,000,000 


Utility Tax. From 3 to4 cents. 12,000,000: 
Motor Fuel. From 5 to 6 cents —_ 28,000,000 


Corporate Tax. 1% ———-_--- 7,000,000 | 
Personal Income Tax. 1%——-—- 180,000,000 
Oil & Coal Severance. 5% 17,000,000 
Motel and Hotel Tax. 5%———~ 9,000,000 | 
Document & Stock Transfer. 

(Mat tees)> 15,000,000 - 
State Property Tax. 30 cents 

per 100 Valuation =—- 232-5 85,000,000 
Commodity Futures Tax. 3 cents 

per 100 valuation —..._______ 6,500,000 | 


To appraise the significance of 
these possible increases they must 
be compared with known requests | 
for additional appropriations over | 
actual appropriations for 1957-1959, 
e.g., schools $100 million, and public: 
aid $52.7 million. Demands for ad-. 
ditional millions for highways, mass | 
transportation, capital improve-: 
ments of state institutions and oper-- 
ating costs of government, coupled 
with inflation, prompt the question 
“Where will the money come from?” ’ 

Certainly, the fact that all the: 
demands for more millions are now’ 
being made does not mean they will 
be granted. The state budget has. 
not been submitted but when it is, 
there will be expenditure increases 
requiring more taxes. After that. 
there will be strong influences ex-: 
erted upon the legislature to in- 
crease revenues for other “worthy” 
projects. The picture for Illinois 
taxpayers is not a pleasant one. 


The Proper Approach 


It will do little good to merely 
say, “I am against it all.” Our ap- 
proach must be constructive. Our 
efforts must be—after knowing that 
larger appropriations are imperative 
—to insure that any tax increases are 
fair and result in an equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. To act! 
in any other way would permit 
those with selfish interests to shift 
their proportionate share of the 
total burden—to those less able or 
unable to bear it. a 

Too often, we fail in giving ade: 
quate consideration to the impor 
tance and effect of state legislation. 
The actions of the Illinois General 
Assembly in 1959 are important to 
you as an individual and as a busi- 
nessman. Make it your responsi- 
bility to know your representatives 
and senator. Express yourself to 


tow to Obtain Aid for Expanding Abroad 


vongress establishes Development Loan Fund to 


mcourage private American investment overseas 


HERE is a new opportunity 
opening up in Washington for 
Chicago area businessmen who 
ant to expand in “undeveloped 
veas’ abroad. The Development 
fan Fund, set up as an independ- 
it loan agency by Congress in 
158, has decided a major emphasis 
r 1959 will be the encouragement 
private American investment 
~erseas. 

The Loan Fund is using most of 
first $700,000,000 for develop- 
nt loans to foreign governments 
id to foreign-owned banks and 
siness firms. But Fund officials say 
t this year they'll give prefer- 
ce to U.S. firms wanting to secure 
ital funds to expand or to use 
new ventures abroad. 


Will Come Three Ways 


he Development Loan Fund’s 
1 will come in three ways: 

The Fund can loan money di- 
stly to a U.S. company as _invest- 
ent capital for equipment, build- 
s, materials and services. 

The Fund cannot make loans to 
povide working capital, to finance 


sale, or for refunding or refinanc- 
3.) 

he Fund can, for a fee, guar- 
itee to a private bank that money 
lends to a worthy U.S. company 
- an overseas venture will be re- 
id to the bank. 

he Fund can also insure the 
‘vate American company against 
‘usual risks in its foreign . opera- 
ns. Congress has given the Fund’s 
rectors the authority to guarantee 
uinst losses due to devaluation or 
preciation of foreign currencies. 
ie Fund can insure against losses 


} | ae 


bi ss 1959 


sport sales, to finance imports for 


due to insurrection, rebellion and 
civil commotion. In fact, the Fund 
is authorized to insure investors 
against all risks with the single ex- 
ception, as one official puts it, that 
“it cannot insure equity investments 
against normal business risks.” That 
is, the Fund cannot guarantee a 
profit to an equity investor nor can 
it guarantee him against loss of his 
capital due to ordinary business 
risks. 

The first two of the Fund‘s loans 
to American business companies 
have recently been authorized. 

A $190,000 loan was approved for 
the Liberian-American Agricultural 
Corporation to expand logging and 
lumbering operations in Liberia. 

The funds will be used to help 
finance new equipment, materials 
and supplies for the expansion. The 
loan will be repayable in five years. 
It bears interest at 514 per cent. 

The corporation is a joint enter- 
prise of Detroit, Michigan, and Li- 
berian private businessmen. The 
American parent company Liberian- 
American Enterprises, Incor- 
porated — and the Liberian Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Corporation of 


Monrovia, Liberia, jointly own 
25,000 acres of Liberian  timber- 
lands. 


The Development Loan Fund al- 
so has recently authorized a $2,600,- 
000 loan to help the International 
Products Corporation expand its op- 
erations in Paraguay. 

The company, a Delaware corpo- 
ration, has been operating in Para- 
euay since 1925. It needs the funds 
to buy equipment, materials, live- 
stock, and services in connection 
with its modernization and expan- 
sion programs in ranching, meat 
packing, and quebacho production. 


By RAY CROMLEY 


The loan will be repayable in 
dollars over a period of six years. 
It will also bear 514 per cent in- 
terest. A half million dollars of the 
loan is in convertible debentures. 


First Agreement 


The Development Loan Fund will 
soon make a $10,000,000 loan to the 
Sudan-American Textile Company 
for equipment, materials and serv- 
ices needed for constructing, equip- 
ping, and starting a textile plant in 
the Sudan. This loan is held up 
temporarily until the Sudan _politi- 
cal situation is clarified and the 
company finds out how it stands 
with the new Sudan Government. 

The Development Loan Fund has 
just signed its first agreement guar- 
anteeing the collectibility of a pri- 
vate U.S. bank loan for economic 
development abroad by a_ private 
American company. 

This first agreement guarantees 
the Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany and the Bank of America 
against loss in a $4,500,000 loan the 
two banks are making to the In- 
galls-Taiwan Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company. 

The Loan Fund is charging a two 
per cent a year fee for its guarantee. 
If the loan is defaulted, the Loan 
Fund will pay the banks any unpaid 
interest and principal. 

Further, the Fund itself is loan- 
ing the shipbuilding company an 
additional $2,000,000. 

The Ingalls-Taiwan Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company is chiefly 
American owned. The loan funds 
are to be used to help finance the 
purchase of materials and equip- 
ment in the United States for ex- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Hosting — Billion Dollar Chicago 


Chicago visitors come from everywhere and spend freely in 
enjoying the city’s culture and transacting their business 


this 's what brought them. 


1,290,000 


Ui Coyne tov Conventions 4 trae Shows 


1 BO 000 


Came tor valations 


S710 COS. 


Came vor various reason § 
— or sust passe! thre. 


‘THis 1S HOW MUCH 
“TREY SUENT WHILE HERE 


| 
‘Om LLIOW 
SEAS MILUO 
4 Ho BY VACATIONISTS 
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forty-three million dollars were 
spent in Chicago by eighteen 
million visitors to the city in 1958. 
This is big business—and everyone 
in the Chicago area benefits. 

Yet, the money spent to attract 
visitors’ dollars comes entirely from 
private funds. The Chicago Conven- 
tion Bureau to attract conventions, 
and the Chicago Association of Com- | 
merce and Industry to promote tour- : 
ist trade, allocate monies from mem- 
bership dues. 

In many cities and states public’ 
funds are used for both purposes, 
on-the theory that money spent by 
visitors enriches the economy of the. 
entire tax-paying community. Sales, 
employment, and purchasing power’ 
go up as the result of visitor spend- 


ing. 


A: LEAST eight hundred and 


Spend $20 Daily 


Last year, eight million vacation- 
ists spent a total of $640 million, an 
average of $20 each, during their 
average four-day visits to Chicago. 

One million, 290 thousand con- 
vention and trade show participants 
spent $203 million. Each of these 
stayed an average of four and one 
third days and spent $38 a day. 
~ No one has been able to figure a 
way of gauging the expenditures of 
1958’s eight million, 700 thousand 
visitors who came to Chicago for 
business or other reasons. The total, 
however, would run into many mil- 
lions. 

A breakdown of the vacationist’s 
dollar shows that 27 cents was spent 
for food and refreshments; 22 cents 
for transportation, parking and 
gasoline; 21 cents for lodging; 14 
cents in retail stores; 11 cents for 
entertainment; and 5 cents for mis 
cellaneous purposes. ; 

The convention dollar breakdow n| 
shows 36.7 cents spent in hotels, 17.2 
cents in retail stores, 12.7 cents fol 


usiness 


By PAUL KUNNING 


Director of Commercial Development, 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry 


ontertainment, 12.5 cents in eating 
places, 7.7 cents for beverages, and 
{3.2 cents miscellaneous. 

Chicago’s visitors come from every- 
where. A six-day survey of visitors 
‘0 the Museum of Science and In- 
ustry August 11-16, 1958, is indica- 
‘ive, although no all-embracing sur- 
rey of tourist trade has ever been 
nade. 

Of a total of 49,793 museum visi- 
ors, 34,334 came from 2,786 com- 
unities throughout the United 
states other than Metropolitan Chi- 
cago and 1,002 came from 230 com- 
junities in 57 foreign lands. 

More than 800 came from Cali- 
ornia, 816 from Minnesota, 796 
‘rom New York State, 695 from 
ennsylvania, 541 from Texas, 404 
rom Florida. 

Of visitors from abroad, 392 came 
om Canada, most of them from 
e Province of Ontario. Europe 
nt 190, including 51 from Eng- 
and, 33 from Germany, 16 from 
Trance, 15 from Sweden, 12 from 
Fsreece. Asia supplied 86, most from 
apan. Mexico led Latin American 
pountries with 44, Peru was next 
with 12, followed by 9 each from 
rgentina and Brazil. There were 
*1 from Africa, including 9 from 
-outh Africa and 6 from the Belgian 
ongo. Total attendance for the 
ear was 2.5 million, an increase of 
ax per cent over 1957. 


- Summer and Winter Visitors 


Records of the Visitors Bureau of 
e Association show that southern 
itates, notably Texas, Louisiana and 
‘lorida, supply Chicago with many 
Wf its summer visitors. Bureau rec- 
rds also show that many Canadians, 
varticularly from Ontario and Que- 
ec, are winter visitors, remaining 
Chicago for a day or two enroute 
» southern vacations. 

Approximately 9,000 public schoo] 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Nation’s tallest motel is now going up along 
Chicago's lakefront. The Lake Tower, reaching 12 
stories high, will have 250 air-conditioned rooms and 
a panoramic view of Lake Michigan. Opening May 1, 
the $3.5 million structure claims the only outdoor 
swimming pool in the downtown area 


William J. Quinn (right), president of The Milwaukee 
Road, joins E. P. Brewer, traffic manager of the Cli- 
malene Company, in swinging a van load of Climalene 
into position on a flatcar during the Milwaukee Road’s 
demonstration of its new Flexi-Van equipment 
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Clean-up operations in unloading coal at the Indiana Harbor 
plant of Inland Steel Company are handled by this 8-ton capac- 
ity coal clean-up bucket made by Blaw-Knox Company. The 
bucket weighs approximately 31,800 pounds. It has an open 
spread of 20 feet and a width of 12 feet, assuring a deck cov- 
erage clean-up area of 240 square feet at each pass 


Part of Mars $4.1 million plant expansion program includes 12 
new case packing and sealing machines being inspected here 
by four Mars’ officials (left to right): R. K. Chandler, vice 
president; J. R. Fleming, vice president; W. L. Kruppenbacher, 


president and chairman; and G. B. Hurley, executive vice 
president 


Commerc 
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Drawing shows how O/’Hare field will look upon completion of present plan 


What $120 Million Will Do for O’Hare 


Planned improvements will make O’Hare Field best jet airport 


N the spring of 1957, Test Pilot 
Tex Johnston flew a prototype 
of the Boeing 707, America’s first 

ommercial jet airliner, around the 
ountry, trying out various airports 
bor size. Afterward, he reported that 
thicago’s O’Hare International Air- 
ort had a better layout for han- 
j'ling jet operations than any other 
‘eld in the country. 

Mr. Johnston provides an inkling 
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The finished terminal building 


Sieuary: 1959 
is 


By PHIL HIRSCH 


of what’s in store for jet passengers 
late in 1961, when a vast expansion 
and refurbishing of the facilities at 
O’Hare are scheduled to be com- 
pleted. Some $120 million will be 
spent on the project. 

About 25 percent of the total will 
go into two new terminal buildings, 


and into alteration of the present 
terminal. The latter building will 
be reserved for international air 
carrier operations. The two new fa- 
cilities will handle domestic flights. 
Existing terminal floor area, ap- 
proximately 43,500 sq. ft., will total 
nearly 465,000 sq. ft. when the pres- 
ent construction plans become ac- 
complished fact. The area provided 


(Continued on page 24) 


The second floor concourse 
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SCHOOL 
OF 
LANGUAGES 


Short Cuts to Bilingualism 


studio” of Monsieur J. Abat in 

New York City strode a middle- 
aged executive, nervous, perspira- 
tion dappling his forehead. He sank 
into a chair and murmured in- 
credulously: 


[ ses the dignified ‘linguistic 


“I’ve got to learn French — at least 
well enough to get by—in three 
months, It’s an order. My company 
wants me to open a branch in Paris. 
I, who never finished the sixth 
grade. Can you help me?” 

Monsieur Abat not only could 
but did. In a crash program, this 
harried, self-made executive-turned- 
student learned from Abat enough 
French phrases, vocabulary, and 
idioms to go to Paris with a light 
heart —not a fluent conversational- 
ist but a passable one. 

He is being emulated by 200,000 
American business men, industrial- 
ists, doctors, scientists, engineers, 
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For Executives 


By STANLEY 8S. JACOBS 


and government workers now grap- 
pling with the syntax of everything 
from Hindustani to Mandarin 
Chinese. For in our global business 
outposts, the man who can speak the 
language of the country in which 
he is stationed commands top pay 
and many perquisites. 


Hey — You! 
Gone are the years when the 
American salesman or _ business 


scout in other lands had only to 
yell, “HEY—YOU!” clearly and 
loudly, to bring a native panting to 
be of service. 

Today such a cry would be a so- 
cial boo-boo, if not a downright 
insult. With the air age tying us to 
Tokyo or Madrid almost as quickly 


as with Topeka or Poughkeepsie, 


our enlightened business and indus- 
trial leaders know that we must 
speak other languages if we are to 
survive in the competitive jungle of 
foreign trade. 


, 


A farm machinery executive who , 


has learned three tongues — Spanish, 


French and German — since he was 


40 years old says: 


“Before the war, we listened 


with amusement as German sales- 


men in South America spoke a gut- 


tural Spanish, hawking everything 


from pie-slicers to locomotives. But. 
they had the jump on us because 
they had learned the speech, and we 
hadn’t. Now we are catching up with 
the Germans and others, but we 
Americans should have started our 
education thirty years 


language 
ago!” 


Fortunately, it’s mot too late. 


World-famous firms retain language 


Commerc : 


g hools and teachers to give their 
2y men intensive lessons in other 
pngues. Among such companies 
| re DuPont, Remington-Rand, Pills- 
Bury Mills, Quaker Oats, TWA, and 
eneral Motors, as well as many 
asurance firms, export-import com- 


lanies, and department stores. 


Gain Respect 


Respect abroad is on the upbeat 
pr Americans who take the time 
gad trouble to learn another lan- 

age. In Tokyo, a leading fashion 
pesigner was wooed by emissariés 
fom several American dress manu- 
wcturers who sought exclusive 
kghts to his creations. But a moth- 

“ly woman from Iowa, who had 
sturned to school for five months 
2 order to learn Japanese, won the 
besigner’s admiration — and the con- 
act for her employer! 

A leader in teaching adults to 
ieak other vernaculars are the 25 
werlitz Schools of Language. With 
.000 instructors drilling 100,000 

pils a year, the Berlitz system has 

oduced 28,000,000 texts in  vir- 
aally every known language. 

If you must learn Zulu, Maya, 
jahautl, Quechua or Catalan, Ber- 
tz is prepared, though they prefer 

teach the more popular and use- 

1 tongues. For it isn’t always easy 
[> locate a teacher of Nauhautl on 
nort notice! 

Out on the desert sixteen miles 
om Phoenix, Arizona, top-drawer 
froups of business executives wrestle 
vith Spanish, French, German and 
“ortuguese, meeting in daily con- 


FOREIGN OUTPOSTS 


versation classes for a full six 
weeks. This is the American Insti- 
tute for Foreign Trade, more com- 
monly known as “Thunderbird,” the 
original name of the military air 
field and flight school it once was. 
Here young subordinates and mid- 
dle-aged executives may spend as 
long as a year qualifying for over- 
séas assignments with their compa- 
nies. 

Explains Dr. Howard Tessin, head 
of the Institute’s language depart- 
ment: 

“We stress the conversational as- 
pect of learning any new language. 
For a long time, our students don’t 
see a printed page in the new tongue 
—they just struggle with it orally. 
Our classes are limited to eight 
students, and are taught by a na- 
tional of the country whose language 
is being learned.” 


Taughi Basics 


As at the Berlitz schools, these 
Arizona students are taught basic 
words, phrases, and complete sen- 
tences, delivered at regular conversa- 
tional speed and with normal in- 
tonation. Grammar comes last. Open 
24 hours a day, special listening 
booths transmit taped and recorded 
dialogues in four or five languages. 
Students listen in, imitate the con- 
versations, and repeat what they 
have heard—in the new speech — 
at their next class session. 

If you’re the do-it-yourself type, the 
phonograph record method of learn- 
ing a foreign language may prove 
best for you. These discs, produced 
by the Linguaphone Institute of 
America, have enabled farmers, her- 
mits, lighthouse-keepers, shut-ins 
and other confined people to become 
bi-lingual. The Institute’s president, 
Max Sherover, says: 

“We can predict the next global 
trouble spot, or where business is 
booming, by the number of inquiries 
we get for the language recordings 
of that country!” 

One of the most enthusiastic users 
of language schools is the Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company, which in two 
years trained almost 100 key em- 
ployes to speak conversational Indo- 
nesian, Japanese, Hindustani, Ma- 
layan, Spanish and French. Ollie 
Olsen, a training executive with 
Standard-Vacuum, says: 

“Any executive or field represen- 
tative who heads for another coun- 


try speaking its tongue is at least 
six months ahead of the game — and 
the competition — when he arrives at 
his new post. We encourage wives 
of our employes to study the same 
language lessons along with their 
husbands. This makes for better so- 
cial relationships and acceptance of 
the family in whatever country they 
are stationed.” 

After any thorough 60-hour lan- 
guage course, you should possess a 
minimum of 800 words and more 
likely several thousand. A Seattle 
engineer, destined for a Brazilian 


construction project, spent the wet 
winter months at home _ learning 
Portuguese. By spring, he discovered 
he knew 8,000 words and was taking 
a keen delight in reading newspapers 
and magazines published in that 
language. Once in Brazil, he readily 
solved ticklish personnel problems 
with his firm’s Brazilian workers, 
thanks to his fluency in their own 
language. 


Cost of Learning 


Learning a new tongue will cost 
you—or your company —from $75 
to $300. Russian or Chinese courses 
may cost more, for they take twice 
as long to learn. 

It’s not tough to develop a new 
language skill. Professor Paul Angio- 
lillo taught basic French to nine 
imbeciles and one moron at a school 
for the feeble-minded, according to 
the National Education Association. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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What $120 Million Will Do for O'Hare 


(Continued from page 21) 


for domestic air passengers will be 
about ten times greater than it is 
right now, and the number of load- 
ing gates will be increased from 16 
to 64. 

Landrum and Brown, one of the 
consulting firms that helped give 
birth to OHare’s new layout, esti- 
mate that by 1965, the field will 
be processing some 10 million air 
passengers annually. Says Airport 
Manager Ralph Heinze: “In 1965, it 
should be at least as easy for pas- 
sengers to navigate within the ter- 
minal area, under all but exceptional 
conditions, as it is now.” 


Adjacent Departure Room 


Air travelers will arrive at each 
terminal building via elevated road- 
way, and be dropped off on the 
second floor level in front of the 
ticket office where they check in. 
This roadway will run around a 
parking lot with space for 5,750 
cars. After finishing with the ticket 
clerk, the passenger will walk a rela- 
tively short distance through a 
finger-type concourse to a “depar- 
ture room” adjacent to the point 


where he boards his plane. When 
the ship is ready, he'll walk into 
it, in most cases, through a covered 
aerial gangplank that extends from 
the second level of the terminal con- 
course to the plane’s hatchway. 
(United is already using such gang- 
planks at O’Hare to move passen- 
gers in and out of its DC6Bs and 
DC7s.) 

In other words, the passenger will 
be able to board his plane without 
exposing himself to the elements— 
rather important at O’Hare, which 
is often the coldest spot in the city 
during the winter months. Use of 
the gangplank, rather than conven- 
tional stairs, will also shorten walk- 
ing distance and speed up both the 
loading and unloading of passengers 
considerably. 

Arriving passengers, after walking 
through the aerial gangplank, will 
travel a short distance along the 
second floor of the concourse, then 
take an escalator down to the first 
floor baggage claim area. Most of 
the carriers are painfully aware of 
the logjams and frayed nerves gen- 
erated at Midway’s baggage claim 
counters. So the city’s engineers have 


“All right 
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, gentlemen, now we'll have a vote in the usual manner!” 


way; 


laid out facilities at O'Hare that are: 
two to four times larger. 

Some really remarkable equip-: 
ment will be employed to move: 
baggage into and out of jet planes | 
in minimum time. American Air-: 
lines, for example, will use specially 
designed containers mounted on 
dolly wheels, instead of conventional 
flat-bed airport carts. Tractors will, 
haul trains of these containers out 
to the plane. A powered hoist then 
will lift each box up to the ship's 
baggage hatchway. From here, it 
will be slid into the storage com- 
partment. A metal track is laid on 
the floor of the compartment, and | 
as the container slides in, its under 
carriage will engage the track, after 
which a powered chain conveyor 
will move the box into its resting 
place for the flight. 

This arrangement eliminates the- 
need to handle suitcases one at a 
time. American’s manager of opera- 
tions at O’Hare, Joe Eaken, says his | 
crews can get the first load of bag- 
gage off an arriving plane and over 
to the baggage claim area three min- | 
utes after the ship parks. At Mid- 
under the best conditions, 
American needs an average of ten 
minutes to accomplish the same 
task. 

The ticket counters, another pas- 
senger bottleneck at Midway, are 
also being enlarged. American, 
which is typical of several_other ma- 
jor carriers, plans 30 positions, | 
about three times more than it has | 
at Midway. 


Completion of Expressway 


The Northwest Expressway is 
scheduled for completion in the— 
summer of 1960. When completed, — 
this superhighway will deliver air. | 
line passengers to the field approxi- 
mately half an hour after they leave 
the Loop. The trip to either O’Hare 
or Midway from the same place now _ 
takes at least twice as long. The 
rest of the local superhighway and 
tollway network should make simi-_ 
lar time savings available to resi 
dents throughout the Chicago area.g 

Midway will not be abandoned — 
when O'Hare becomes the city’s ma- 
jor airport. The plan is to have 
all jet flights, representing about 
20% of the total in 1965, land and 
take off at the latter field, and split 
the remaining non-jet schedule be- 


eo 


Commerce. 


[The Landrum and Brown air- 
(ffic study contains a table which 


treases sharply as the distance 
pm their homes to an airport in- 
eases. Within a radius of two 
les, this “lost passenger potential” 
nail; it rises to 50 per cent in the 
ea 4-6 miles away, to 75 per cent 
0 miles away, and to 90 per cent 
a distance of 20-25 miles from 
> airport. Two fully operating 
ids will put many residents of the 
ty and its suburbs appreciably 
tser to usable air transportation 
in they are now, and presumably 
‘I make air travel in the jet age 

more commonplace for Chica- 
ins. 


17.5 Million Passengers 


Mihe consultants estimate that in 
5, the city will be handling a 
1 of about 17.5 million passen- 
*$ annually at the two fields. This 
mpares with 10.6 million in 1958. 
their prediction comes true, we 
uld have little trouble retaining 
- crown as the busiest air ter- 
mal in the nation. 


y is this article is written, no pure 
airliners are operating on regu- 
schedules into or out of Chicago. 
st January, however, American 
i Eastern inaugurated Lockheed 
ectra turboprop service here. Cap- 
i has been serving the city with 
rkers Viscount turboprops since 
#5, while Continental Airlines, in 
iy, 1958, began offering flights in 
mewer version of the Viscount 
pwn as the Mark II. Braniff is 
mning to bring in Electras in 
y. 

American probably will be the 
It carrier to offer pure-jet service 
Chicago. Regular flights on its 
eing 707s are scheduled to begin 
am O’Hare late in February or 
ly in March. TWA, Braniff, Con- 
ental, Northwest, Trans-Canada, 
rn American, and United all plan 
have pure jets operating here 
rularly by the end of the year. 
.e first three airlines are using 
7s the others DC8s. About the 
it of next year, Eastern and Capi- 
will begin pure jet service to 
1 from Chicago—the former car- 
¢ with DC8s, the-latter with Con- 
r 880s. Most regional airlines 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES | 
served by UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Electric public utilities and basic industries in the middle west : 
know from long experience that it is good to depend on United | 
Electric. For uniformly prepared coals. For large tonnages. For 
flexibility of distribution by rail or low-cost, all-water transpor- 
tation on the inland waterways. For helpful service and prompt Bos 
shipments to meet all normal and emergency requirements. i 


} 
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domestic and industrial precision prepared coals No. 7 Illinois for industrial 
stoker coal and utility use 


BUFFALO CREEK RUBY 

washed West Kentucky washed West Kentucky 
No. 6 industrial and No. 11 for industrial and 
domestic stoker coal domestic use 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC (50) 2\|| companies 


CHICAGO, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Phone CEntral 6-6580 


PEORIA, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711 » ST. LOUIS, Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 
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Phone Hyre for <= 
complete electrical service: a 
e Motors e Maintenance 
e Generators e Wiring 
e Repairs e Installation 


© 24-hour-a-day service 
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ELECTRIC CO. 


es 2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 


INDUSTRIAL @ COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


| ATLAS [ 
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Atlas offers a service tailored to your requirements. We sup- 
ply uniformed guards and watchmen who answer only to your 
officials — not identified with your own personnel. They are 
supervised by trained sergeants and inspectors. We assume all 
employee-employer responsibility including insurance coverage, 
social security, unemployment taxes and overtime. 


ATLAS WATCHMAN SERVICE, INC. 


Over a Quarter Century of Experience 
Licensed and Bonded 


Cost Estimate of Plant Protection 
Made Without Obligation or Charge 


SERVICES BY ATLAS ~ 
Temporary or Monthly Basis 
_ UNIFORMED GUARDS AND WATCHMEN 
JANITORS — PORTERS — MATRONS 
EXHIBITION AND CONVENTION SERVICE 
INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION AND MAINTENANCE CLEANING 


Monroe 6-1356 


1244 W. Washington Blvd. 


‘Chicago 7, Ill. 
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and foreign carriers doing busines 
here will also have prop jet or pure 
jet craft in service by then. | 

O’Hare is now able to accomm 
date a substantial volume of j 
airliner operations. The main ru 
way, 14R32L, which was recentht 
extended to a length of 8,838 feet 
will permit any pure jet plane nov 
in continental service to land an¢ 
take off with a full load; it will 
also handle all piston-powered ane 
turboprop planes. Three of the re 
maining four runways are also suit} 
able for jet operation, although the 
aren't quite long enough to permii 
either a fully loaded 707 or DC-8 ta 
take off (but they can handle landi 
ings of these ships). 

The only major runway construc 
tion planned at O’Hare_ betweeri 
now and 1965 is extension 0) 
14R32EL from 8,838 to 11,600 feet! 
and perhaps, installation of a secone| 
ILS (Instrument Landing System) 
for bad-weather operation. This 1j 
quite a testimonial to Chicago’s fore 
sight. With the possible exceptior 
of Idlewild, there is no other ain 
port in the nation as well equippee 
for the jet age, right now, as O’Haré 
is. 


Hazards of Planning 


One of the occupational hazard 
of airport planning is that so mam 
of the specifications must be pred 
icated on guesswork. It’s educatee 
guesswork, but extremely iffy never 
theless. Naess & Murphy, the archi 
tects for the O’Hare project, tc 
gether with the airline officials ane 
expert consultants who shared it 
the design labor, performed a monu 
mental research job before they cam 
up with the final layout. It is ae 
mitted, however, that the facilitie 
planned could prove to be inade 
quate by 1965 or before. If they de 
though, there isn’t too much t 
worry about. ; 

O’Hare is today the biggest con 
mercial airport in the nation—bi 
enough to provide plenty of roor 
for expansion. There is space for u 
to two more terminal buildings, an 
another 10,000-12,000 foot runwa? 
for example; hangar, fueling, an 
related facilities also can be a 
larged substantially if and when th 
need arises. No other existing fiel 
in the nation has so much room 1 
grow in. In view of the gargantua 
increases in air travel that are o 


Commerc 


; 
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AA 


ing with almost monotonous 
larity, and the expensive ob- 
escence that has sapped the eco- 
mic value of many airports in 

ent years, this is a crucially im- 

(tant asset. 

)’Hare’s roominess will pay dou- 
dividends in the jet age. One of 
airlines’ biggest problems in sell- 
the joys of jet air travel to the 
dlic has been the extremely pene- 

ing high-pitched whine gener- 

by the jet engine. O’Hare is 
big, however, and the area sur- 
inding the field is so carefully 

‘ed, that jet noise should produce 

le or no discomfort for nearby 

«dents. The new terminal con- 

irses are being built to keep out 

imuch whine as possible. This, 
ther with the positioning of jet 
craft at the loading gates (jet en- 
noise is highly directional) 
uld also eliminate the problem 
waiting passengers. 
bond issue will supply the $120 
‘lion to be put into O’Hare be- 
sen now and 1961. The bonds 
be retired with landing fees 
by the airlines, and with con- 
sion rents. Some additional money 
be spent during this period if 
main runway is extended to 


11,600 feet and a second ILS system 
is installed. This work will be f- 
nanced with federal, state, and city 
matching funds. 

The bonds have to be sold by 
March 15, according to the agree- 
ment which the airlines have with 
the city. “We're quite confident 
that we'll be able to meet this dead- 
line,” reports William E. Downes, 
jraathe> city s recently appointed 
commissioner of aviation. 

The airlines’ willingness to under- 
write the O’Hare project is based 
on economics, rather than altruism. 
They've spent some $21% billion for 
jet aircraft; their only hope of mak- 
ing a profit on this investment lies 
in: a) attracting as many passengers 
as possible, and b) making stopovers 
en route as short as possible. This 
means eliminating the terminal bot- 
tlenecks that have for so long been 
a fixed feature of most U. S. air- 
ports, and substantially increasing 
the efficiency of stopover servicing 
operations. 

O’Hare’s jet aircraft servicing fa- 
cilities illustrate how far the _ air- 
lines are going to attain this latter 
objective. United’s setup, typical of 
those which the other major car- 
riers will have, includes an under- 


“Let’s put it this way: unless you slow down, your v.p. is just a few heart 
beats away from the presidency 
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TOMORROW'S HOTEL TODAY! 


HICAGO’S NEW 


Now, a new ultra-modern 40-story 
skyscraper ideally located on the 
edge of Chicago's famous loop— 
only minutes from the city’s most 
visited landmarks and activities. 

Executive House introduces many 
innovations that add new dimen- 
sions to luxury hotel living. 

@ PRIVATE OUTDOOR TERRACES 

@ ROOM-CONTROLLED AIR-CONDITIONING 

@ DIALING OUTSIDE FROM ROOM PHONES 

@ BAR-ETTES IN EACH ROOM 

@ TELEVISION AND HI-FI RADIO 

@ DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
Never before have hotel studio 
rooms and suites had such inspired 
decor. And you will join America’s 
most pampered hotel guests in the 
Executive Dining Room and Bar. 


Write for colorful brochure... 
to get complete information about 
this new concept in hotel living. 


Dept. C, 71 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 
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> Sy nes i, 075 Sly “Sn aa oe oe Pe 


A Sag eS) oi Sr. Ci ses | nee gaa 


for 
Exceptional Service 


in connection with the 


Issuance of Steamship 


Air Tickets 


x * 


Hotel Reservations 
Abroad 


xox. 


Quick Passport & Visa 
Service 


Let 
Sod. TRAVELS ine. 


arrange your travel needs 


located at 
185 N. Wabash Avenue 
Suites 404-407 
Phones: 
CEntral 6-8210; 11; 12; 13 


There is no fee entailed when book- 
ings are effected through our agency. 


BATTEY & CHILDS, INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlinois 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes er Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbossador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write giving details on a specific coding 
problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 


PLANOGRAPHING e@ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING e@ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING @ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 
LL SSS 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


LEROY N. VERNON & ASSOCIATES 


Industrial Psychologists 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 
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ground system of fuel, demineralized 
water, and electric power lines. 
Each time one of United DC-8 jet 
airliners stops off at O'Hare en route 
to either coast, this system will have 
to pump in between 8,000 and 10,- 
000 gallons of fuel, 750 gallons of 
demineralized water (to increase 
takeoff thrust), and supply 75 KVA 
of electricity (to start the jet en- 
gines). “We expect to prepare our 
en route DC-8 flights for takeoff in 
25 to 30 minutes at O'Hare,” ex- 
plains United Vice President Curtis 
Barkes. That includes not only pip- 
ing in the necessary amounts of fuel, 
coolant, and electricity, but also 
various related servicing tasks, to- 
gether with unloading and loading 
passengers and baggage.” 

United crews now get about the 
same amount of time—25-30 min- 
utes—to service the line’s DC-7 Main- 
liners. “The DC-7 is a much simpler 
servicing job, though,” explains Mr. 


Barkes. “Instead of 8,000 gallons cf 
fuel, for example, it requires fror 
2.000 to 4,000 gallons for the tril 
to either coast from Chicago.” 

Mr. Barkes, who is chairman @ 
the Airline Top Committee — thy 
carrier group that helped lay ouj 
the O’Hare project — believes tha 
when construction is completec¢ 
“the field will be the equal, at leass} 
of any in the country, or in th 
world for that matter.” Adds Avi 
tion Commissioner Downes: “We'r 
designing the field to meet the nee 
of 1965, but there’s enough spac 
available in reserve to accommc 
date growth in air traffic for man 
years afterward.” 

Even more important, perhaps, 3 
the commissioner’s next comment 
“When the present project is co 
pleted, it will be considerably easie 
and quicker than it is now for Chi 
cagoans to utilize commercial ai 
transportation.” 


Aid For Expanding Abroad 


(Continued from _page 17) 


pansion of the firm’s operations in 
Formosa. 

These loans, and this first guar- 
antee, indicate the pattern. The De- 
velopment Loan Fund will give first 
preference to aiding investments in 
underdeveloped countries. ‘Though 
it will back investments in almost 
any field—agriculture, finance, com- 
merce, mining, power, transport, 
communications—it will give prior- 
ity to projects it believes will con- 
tribute one way or another to the 
“productive capabilities” of a for- 
eign country. 


Prefer Joint Investments 


The Fund will look with less fa- 
vor on loans for such things as soft 
drink bottling plants, say, than on 
loans for lumbering, or manufactur- 
ing bicycles or for a modern flour 
mill. 

Development Loan Fund officials 
say they prefer joint investments, 
with part of the money being put 
up by American businessmen of the 
country being invested in. 

The Fund will expect private in- 
vestors to put up or raise at least 
50 per cent of the funds they need 
from their own sources. The Fund, 
itself, usually will not finance more 


than half the capital needed in 
venture. 

Fund officials say they are not a1 
lowed to loan money to a privat 
investor until he has exhausted al 
other normal sources of funds. I 
fact, one wag in the agency ha 
dubbed it “the bank of last resort. 

Officials prefer loans of arouns 
five to 15 years, though they wil 
make loans of 20, 30 or even 4 
years 


if it seems advisable. The 
prefer loans of $100,000 or over, be 
cause of the expense connected witl 
investigating a potential borrowe 
and in looking into the feasibilit 
of a project. . 

Interest rates for such privat 
loans will vary somewhat, but wil 
be in the neighborhood of 514 pe 
cent a year. E 

A Chicago company desiring t 
borrow investment money from th 
Fund should write directly to th 
Development Loan Fund offices a 
1913 Eye Street, N.W., Washingto 
25 AS. . 

The Development Loan Fund, a 
independent agency, is ruled by 
Board of Directors chaired by th 
Under Secretary of State for Ee 
nomic Affairs. Directors include a 
Director of the International Cooj 
peration Administration, the Chai 


; 
me 


phen. 


i 


n of the Board of Directors of 
Export-Import Bank, the United 
tes Executive Director on the 
mld Bank, and the Managing 
eector of the Loan Fund itself. 
The directors have almost un- 
jited powers to make loans, in- 
investments, guarantee loans to 
fernments or private U.S. or for- 
m business or banking concerns. 
ey can arrange for dollar loans 
be repaid in American or foreign 
rency. 


here are but two major restric- 
ms on the powers of the Fund's 
ctors: they may loan funds only 
-investment that will promote 
‘relopment in “less developed” 
antries; they cannot loan money 
m the Fund if money is “avail- 
ie from other sources on reason- 
.e terms.” 


he Development Loan Fund has 
present total appropriations of 
0,000,000. Almost all these funds 
committed. The new Congress 
expected to vote at least another 
!£ billion dollars. 


At present, the Loan Fund has an 
ive backlog of about $1,700,000,- 
1} in applications, of which about 
30,000,000 are applications by pri- 
-e concerns, U.S. and foreign. Ap- 
cations by private L.S. companies 
expected to increase sharply. 


State Legislature 
(Continued from page 16) 


tion to what you have to say. If 
sre is a wholesome and construc- 
‘e response by the people back 
me, results will be beneficial. 

llinois today is an excellent state 
which to do business. Many states 
ve so penalized business and in- 
stry with burdensome taxes and 
jer restrictive legislation that such 
4ustries are moving to other states. 
inois has profited from these mi- 
tions. Our responsibility is to 
aintain our excellent business 
mate. We cannot hope to preserve 
tis favorable condition unless those 
business and industry express 
heir views to their representatives 
Springfield. 
|Other important issues to come 
fore this session of the General 
ssembly include: 
Labor - Management relations — 
rong campaign for legislation to 
um “racket picketing.” 


Sumit 
Sales 
Execitine | 
He planned his 


‘Business Meeting 


in the 


Aporling. ve) 


4-Seasons 


Room 


Business meetings of any size take on 
a special meaning when they are 


Stock held in the newly remodeled and 
Yard Inn air-conditioned FouR-SEASONS ROOM 
Wome of the of the Stock Yard Inn. Excellent 
Internationally Famous menu and moderate prices appeal 
Sirloin Room to every sales budget! 


Banquet prices tailored to fit your budget 
Check Now for Availabilities... YARDS 7-5580 


Minimum Wage Law. 


bruary, 1959 


Since 
1935 


Robert T. Phillips & 


Associates, Inc. 


Distribution And 
Customer Service Specialists 


Scheduling 
Clerical - Manufacturing 
Warehousing 
Inventory Control 


Complete Contracting Service 
Guaranteed Installations 
OVER 23 YEARS 


Systems Designed and Installed of Continuous Service 
333 N. Michigan Ave. The CAMP Co., Inc. 
Financial 6-7797 6958 5. State St., Chicago TR. 4-470 
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“The HOLLEEN “FOUR MOVEMENT” 
ADJUSTABLE DOCK PLATE 


This adjustable dock plate is simple, manual, mechanical and 
guarantees trouble-free one man operation. 


EIGHT LOW COST SERVICE FEATURES 


INCREASES LABOR EFFICIENCY 
SPEEDS TRAFFIC OF MERCHANDISE 
DECREASES DAMAGE TO GOODS 
IMPROVES CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 
REDUCES MAINTENANCE COSTS 
ELIMINATES ACCIDENTS 

CUTS DOCK OPERATION BY 90% 
OUTLIVES YOUR DOCK 


For impressive list of satisfied users 
pe in the Chicago area—phone or write: 


ES ee 


J & M DISTRIBUTORS 
1902 N. Leavitt St. SPaulding 2-1620 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


40 Years of Dependable Service 
West Chicago Avenue « Chicago 22, Illinois 


Waukegan Branch » INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood, Waukegan, Illunois * Phone: Ontario 2-1194 


Wholesalers of Everything Electrical » 965 
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Demands by labor for increa 
in Unemployment Compensatii 
and Workmen’s Compensat 
benefits. 

A new Constitutional Reven 
Article. 

Abandonment of the Perso 

Property ‘Tax. 

Consolidation of State Code 
partments. 

State Income Tax. 

Increase in Corporate Franchi 
Tax. 

Revision of Judicial Laws. 

Revised Municipal Annexatié 
Provisions. 

Limited branch banking. 

. and many more, all of whi 
will affect us in our daily activitii 
The Chicago Association of Coy 
merce and Industry is publishing; 
Directory of Public Officials, inclu 
ing the names and districts of @ 
legislators. Secure your copy na 
and let’s all make legislative acti 
ity a part of our program of wor 


Hosting 


(Continued from page 19) 


study groups, each averaging 40 st 
dents, come to Chicago annuall 
Student groups visiting the Muse 
of Science and Industry in 1958 
talled about 8,000 and hailed fro: 
42 states. 

About half of the 1,050 ow 
tions held in Chicago in 1958 we 
national or international in chara 
ter. Participants come from mar 
states, sometimes from all the state 
and from many foreign countries < 
well. 

Notable among the latter were th 
Shriners, Lions and Kiwanis Inte 
national delegates. Together, the 
accounted for 148,000 visitors. + 

Last year, approximately 5,800 
000 visitors arrived by airplant 
5,200,000 by automobile, 4,000,00 
by train and 3,000,000 by mote 
coach. Z 

The city’s travel trade will gro 
enormously in the jet air age an 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway come 
into full use. 

The city’s direct overseas inal 
services now number 24 and pro! 
ably will be increased by four mot 
in 1959. Many will soon provic 
travel as well as cargo accommod: 
tions. 

Major air lines providing direc 
overseas services from Chicago hat 


eased trom seven to 14 in the 
four years. Statistics on passen- 
service from foreign countries 
ttell what lies ahead when jets 
se into greater use. In 1953 there 
e 1,113 arrivals from abroad. In 
: the total was about 3,600. 
veasons for Chicago’s accelerating 
rist trade are many. They in- 
Je the city’s increasing popular- 
‘as a year-round vacation land, 
owing stature as a community 
international significance, its un- 
cched program of greater specta- 
sports and its increasingly ef- 
iive efforts to promote more tour- 
trade. 


Bilingualism 


(Continued from page 23) 


four weeks, these pupils knew 
used 85 French words and 
ases correctly! 
Wor does age make a difference 
your ability to acquire a new 
suage. In fact, says the NEA, 
its 35 years of age or older can 
n a strange patois or formal 
uage in one-half the time re- 
ed by pupils from 9 to 18! 
you are a Washington govern- 
at employe due to go abroad, 
can hasten to the salon of 
am Boris Mestchersky who 
nds European languages into the 
ds of clerks and senators alike. 


fore she was assigned to Italy as 
hassador, Clare Booth-Luee stud- 
Italian and delighted the people 
at country with her proficiency 
their tongue. While still presi- 
nt of Harvard, Dr. James Bryant 
ant prepared himself for his 
t as U. S. High Commissioner for 
any by going to language 
1 for daily German lessons. 
"ou can learn any language which 
erests you. The late Lewis Brown, 
sident of Johns-Manville, han- 
sd to learn Sanskrit — and did. 
jw people who produce plays or 
s in foreign lands are frequent 
ents of “quickie” courses in new 
gues. 

nd in Texas, a small-town bank 
er — weary of his job — is taking 
ssian lessons by mail, paying the 
ion cost himself. He aspires to a 
slomatic position and rightly rea- 
s that a job-hunter who speaks 
ssian—no easy tongue! — will 
| (Continued on page 39) 
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Memo To Chicago Employers: 


Do you need ENGINEERS, TECHNICAL OR 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE? 


If so, we may be able to help you — and it won’t cost you a cent! 


RIGHT NOW, we have some really excellent applicants in these 
categories. 


Mechanical Engineers Electrical Engineers . . .Civil 
Engineers . . . Chemical Engineers . . . Structural Engineers .. . 
Aeronautical Engineers . . . Welding Engineers . . . Agricultural 
Engineers . . . Petroleum Engineers . . . Mining Engineers . . . 

Architects . . . Architectural Draftsmen . . . Chemists . . . 


_ . Electrical Draftsmen 
. . Structural Draftsmen .. . 


Metallurgists . .. Mechanical Draftsmen . 
. . . Construction Superintendents . 

Laboratory Technicians . . . Medical Technicians . . . Wholesale 
Salesmen . . . Sales Managers . . 

Comptrollers . . . Accountants . . . Personnel Managers. . 

Personnel Assistants . . . Office Managers . . . Credit Managers 
. . . Collection Managers . . . Purchasing Agents . . . Plant 
Managers . . . Industrial Engineers . . . Time Study Men... 
Production Planners . . . 

Advertising Managers . . . Assistant Advertising Managers . 
Copywriters... Artists... Photographers... Magazine and House 
Organ Editors . 

For the most part, these are OUTSTANDING people, with good 
experience and training . . . Some are relatively recent college 
grads anxious to get started in their chosen fields. 

We can also offer an excellent supply of General Office Clerks 
. . . Bookkeepers... Stock Clerks... Shipping Clerks . .. Record 
Clerks . . . Correspondents . . . Sales Clerks . . . Cashiers. . . 
Grocery Clerks . . . Routemen . . . Switchboard Operators and 
Receptionists. 

Our PROFESSIONAL, SALES AND CLERICAL OFFICE serves 
more than 6,000 Chicago employers every year. Our files contain 
applications from graduates of more than 100 colleges and uni- 
versities as well as every high school in Chicago. 

Remember, whenever you need professional or white collar 
workers, whether they are accountants, plant managers, copy- 
writers, clerks, salespeople or office boys, the place to call is the 


ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL, SALES AND CLERICAL OFFICE 


73 West Washington Street Financial 6-3960 
NO FEES CHARGED WORKERS OR EMPLOYERS 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 


—— 


BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 


“4 Name You Can Trust” 


EMPIRE 


"ROOFING CO. 


Industrial, Commercial and Resi- 
dential Re-roofing. Flat Roofs, Steep 


Roofs, Any Roof that Requires Scrap 


“Hot Stuff.” 
THAT’S OUR BUSINESS 


cat MONROE 6-8828 


1143 S. Western Ave. 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


—and its thousands of employees who help strengther. 
America’s Peace Power by buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


The huge team that plans, builds and markets the cars Amer- 
ica drives is making another great contribution to our na- 
cy tional security. Thousands upon thousands of auto industry 
2 employees are buying U.S. Savings Bonds, regularly, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Regular purchase of Shares in America helps these for- 


ward-looking people set up their own reserves for home 


building, for education and for greater security after retire- 
ment. The Payroll Savings Plan provides a sound, auto- 
matic way to practice thrift. 

If your company has not yet put in a Payroll Savings 
Plan, start now. It’s easy! Just telephone your State Savings 
Bond Director for the help he is eager to give you. Or write 


eee a ee ee he De Teh S om Cl tee. 


to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 


4 Henry V. Pogorzelski, pictured at work in one of America’s great 

Washington, D.C. automobile plants, is typical of the thousands of skilled em-_ 
ployees in this field who are buying U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. 
Mr. Pogorzelski uses his company Payroll Savings Plan to make 
his contribution to the Peace Power of his country. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 


rilite, 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS 
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Industrial 


ag. METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


VESTMENTS in new and ex- 
anding plant facilities in the 
«cago Metropolitan Area amount- 
ito $12,388,000 in January com- 
d with $6,629,000 in the same 
ith in 1958. The 1959 figure al- 
it doubles the figure for 1958, 
it is approximately half of the 
(020,000 recorded in January, 
-ems covered in this report in- 
tle the erection of new plants 

the construction and expansions 
Fexisting plants, as well as the 
usition of land or buildings for 
istrial purposes. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
mpany is starting construction 
the new continuous annealing 

at its Indiana Harbor Works 
an 85,000 square foot structure 
acent to its No. 2 tin mill. The 
facilities are expected to be 
spleted in 1960. The strip passes 
eugh the annealing furnace at a 
stant rate with looping tower 
widing slack to allow welding of 
§ following coil. The facilities will 
Hease the accuracy of finishing 
wrations of the tin mill to meet 
Homers’ specifications. 


Kitanley Works of New Britain, 
an., hardware manufacturer, is 
Heting a new 85,000 square foot 
behouse and office building in 
lrose Park at the corner of Janice 
het and North avenue. The build- 
will be erected by J. Emil An- 
Hson and Sons. Stanley will con- 
date its five Chicago divisions, 
rating in three locations, at the 
I site. The company will occupy 

new plant in April. Farr-Chin- 
'k and Sampson, broker. 


Coleman Cable and Wire Com- 
ty, Schiller Park, has purchased 
| property at 1900 N. River road, 
‘er Grove, including a building 


ruary, 1959 


of 50,000 square feet on 10 acres of 
land. The company will erect an 
additional 50,000 square feet of 
warehouse space, bringing the entire 
floor to 100,000 square feet. The 
structure will be used as a factory 
and warehouse operation. John 
Green and Company, broker. 


e Formfit Company, 400 S. Peoria 
street, is enlarging its factory at 5150 
W. Roosevelt road with an addition 
of 41,000 square feet of warehouse 
space. Sidney C. Finck, architect 
and engineer. The company manu- 
factures foundation garments. 


e Precision Carton Company, 
milk carton manufacturer, newly 
formed, has under construction a 
42,000 square foot plant, served by 
the E. J. & E. R.R., on Rathbone 
avenue, Aurora. The plant is on a 
six acre site. Frank Quilty Engineer- 
ing Company, architect and engi- 
neer. 


e Carton Craftsmen, Inc., 5701 
Ogden, Cicero, is erecting a 37,000 
square foot addition to its facilities 
for warehouse purposes. The com- 
pany manufactures folding cartons. 
Olsen and Urbain, architect and en- 
gineer. General contractor, Camp- 
bell-Lowrie-Lautermilch Corpora- 
tion. 


e Camp Company, 6958 S. State 
street, is erecting a new plant of 
32,000 square feet of floor area, lo- 
cated at 9300 S. Sangamon street. 
The company will move its produc- 
tion of floor resurfacing and patch- 
ine materials to the new plant, 
which will house manufacturing, 
warehouse and office space. Charles 
Construction Company, general con- 
tractor. 


e Flex-O-Glass, Inc., 1100 N. 
Cicero avenue, has purchased a 70,- 


SWISS INDUSTRIES FAIR 
Basle, April 11-21, 1959 


More than 2300 exhibitors from 
17 professional groups give a com- 
plete panoramic view of the sur- 
prisingly wide scope of Swiss 
production. 


Information, brochures and cata- 
logues are obtainable from Swiss 
official representations; in the Chi- 
cago area from the Consulate Gen- 
eral of Switzerland, 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


SWITZERLAND 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 


Expressways 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


Grade Separations 


Urban Renewal 
Vv 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicogo 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


Northwest Clearing Industrial District 
COMPLETED 1952 
One Story 53,000 sq. ft. with land for 
expansion and parking @ 7,700 sq. ft. 
beautiful air conditioned and private 
offices @ Near Expressways @ O’Hare 
International Airport @ Cranes 
Heavy power @ Compressed air 
Gas @ Depressed truck loading 
Switchtrack e@ High ceilings 
Sprinklered @ Wide bays 
Industrially zoned @ Immediate 
possession 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 
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Norman C. Horn 


Pip - 
| | R 
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G 
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We 
Wz 


WW lerket 


be 
Z 
PRINTING CO. 


f 129 N. Halsted St. 


Npet 


i Letterpress 


STATIONERY 
OFFICE FORMS 


CIRCULARS and 
MAILING PIECES 


GUMMED 
LABELS 


COLOR WORK 


FAST SERVICE! 


AN dover 3- 
4367 


wv , 
(einer 


he knows the right combination 
to cut your shipping costs! 


Norman Horn, general agent for Federal Barge Lines in Chicago, is 
a man who knows his way around the tricky jungle of freight schedules, 
carriers, commodities, rates, routes. 

His job? To cut your shipping costs to the bone. How? By skill- 
fully matching FBL’s barge service with other forms of transportation — 
rail, truck, ship, other barge lines —in the right combination to move 
your shipment efficiently, safely . . . and at lowest possible cost! 


Whether your shipments move in bargeload, carload, truckload or 
LCL . . . whether they‘re destined for seaports, river ports or inland 
receivers . . . whether they’re in bulk or merchandise freight .. . 
import-export or domestic . . . Norman can create a schedule that 
will assure the best service at the lowest cost. 


For your next shipment, give Norman Horn a call at WEbster 9-5331. 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, IIlinois 


NEED 
WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR HIGHER PROFITS? 


TALCOTT 
HAS THE ANSWER 


_Cash advanced 
on revolving 
fund basis on your 
accounts receivable, 
inventories and 
machinery 


Installment and 
lease sales 
Factoring 


$50,000 to Millions 


JAMES TALCOTT, INC. 


FOUNDED 1854 
209 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4 


Financial 6-1444 


Chicago 6 NEW YORK 


DETROIT 


000 square foot structure on th | 
acres of land at Augusta boulevai} 
and Kilpatrick avenue. The play 
will be used for production at} 
warehouse facilities as a branch | 
the company’s present operation 
The company manufactures plast} 
film and flexible window materiaij 
Winston and Company and Klity 
Real Estate Service, Inc., brokers.. 


e Mosstype Corporation, Wal! 
wick, N. J., has started constructic 
of a 20,000 square foot plant to 
located in the Centex Constructic 
Company Industrial District adj 
cent to Elk Grove Village. The pla 
will be on a one-acre site and tk 
company will engage in the busin 
of rubber plate printing and se 
ices. Bennett and Kahnweil 
broker. 


e Central Sheet Metal Produc 
2647 N. Clybourn avenue, is erec¢ 
ing an 18,000 square foot plant 1 
which the company will move i 
operation upon completion. TE 
new structure is being built 1 
Edens Industrial Park on Lind 
Avenue, North of Touhy, in Skoki 
Bernard Krauss, architect; Van (¢ 
Argiris and Company, broker. 


¢ Gaylord Container Corporatio 
St. Louis, Division of Crown Zell 
bach Corporation, has acquired 
one story building, with 50,0€ 
square feet of floor area at 5211 W 
66th place in the Clearing Indu 
trial District. The firm has a sale 
office in the Chicago area at th 
present time. It will fabricate ca 
tons and distribute them from th 
newly acquired plant. J. J. Harrin; 
ton and Company, brokers. 


e Advance Transformer Con 
pany, 2950 N. Western avenue, 

adding 20,000 square feet of floc 
area to its plant, in which it mam 
factures electric transformers. Dubi 
and Dubin, architect and enginee 


e Becks Meat Company, 752 V 
47th street, is erecting an additia 
to its plant containing 6,000 squal 
feet of floor area. The two-story a 
dition will be accompanied by som 
alterations of the present structu 
which will modernize the packir 
operation considerably. 


¢ Shaffer Sash Spring Compan 
(Continued on page 38) 
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HE Illinois Supreme Court, on 
anuary 24, reversed an order of 
WCircuit Court of Adams County 
‘h held null and void the motor 
ier minimum rate order issued 
the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
in Docket No. 10760-MC. The 
nission’s order in this proceed- 
iprescribed a scale of minimum 
5r carrier class rates and, in ad- 
on, required the cancellation of 
ess truckload commodity rates 
i icable on shipments under 5,000 
ds. By a later supplemental 
rr, however, the commission au- 
rized the carriers to continue 
commodity rates pending in- 
‘gation to determine their just- 
and reasonableness. Hearings 
-erning the continuation of less 
load commodity rates on ship- 
ts weighing under 5,000 pounds 
scheduled to begin May 20, 
but were cancelled by the 
ission in view of the order of 
Circuit Court. Since the Su- 
me Court has now reversed the 
fr court, these hearings will 
ably be rescheduled in the near 
Here. 


Wearing On Increased Parcel 
- Rates February 17: The Inter- 
f= Commerce Commission has set 
Hring in No. 32158, Increased 
-el Post Rates, 1957, for Febru- 
117, 1959, in its offices in Wash- 
fens). )-C.,- before Examiner 
Iiton Fuller. The proceeding em- 
Ices a request filed by the Post- 
1ter General on November 28, 

, for consent of the commission 
stablishment of increased post- 

rates and other rate reforma- 
1s on fourth class mail. The pro- 
lad increases average approxi- 
‘ely 17 per cent. The Postmaster 
aeral’s request stated that “the 
sent rates of postage are such as 
render the cost of fourth-class 


mail service greater than the receipt 
of revenue therefrom by approxi- 
mately $88 million.” 


e Eastern Rails to Establish Spe- 
cial Rates to Forestall Traffic Loss 
to Seaway: In a move to forestall 
loss of traffic to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the eastern railroads are 
preparing to make adjustments in 
their rates on export-import traffic 
between the interior and North At- 
lantic ports before the deepened wa- 
terway is opened in the spring. The 
announcement was made on Janu- 
ary 8 by E. V. Hill, Chairman of 
the Traffic Executive Association— 
Eastern Railroads. “We aren’t going 
to wait until the Seaway has already 
taken a lot of traffic away from us 
and then try to get it back,” Mr. 
Hill said. “That’s what we did when 
truck competition came along and 
we have learned the hard way that 
it’s easier to make the rate adjust- 
ments that will keep the traffic on 
the rails than to lure it back once 
it’s left,” he added. Continuing, Mr. 
Hill said: “The research staff of the 
Traffic Executive Association, and 
member railroads, began an exten- 
sive study of export-import traffic 
via north Atlantic ports over a year 
ago. As a result, we know the vol- 
ume of this traffic in all important 
commodities. We know the extra 
costs involved in moving this traffic 
through Lake ports rather than by 
the north Atlantic seaboard. So we 
know, or will know in a matter of 
a few weeks, what rates we will have 
to make to keep the trafic on the 
rails to tidewater instead of having 
it diverted to St. Lawrence Seaway 
movement.” In conclusion, Mr. Hill 
asserted: “The St. Lawrence Seaway 
is only a part-time transportation 
tool. In the winter it is frozen up. 
The railroads and the north At- 
lantic ports are open all year round 


FOR BETTER 


TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or 
travel yourself... you can look 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
youre heading Northwest, 
West or Southwest, remember 
that smart travelers say: “ You 
just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet!” 


For better transportation... 
ship or travel via Burlington. 


Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad 
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SINCE 1870 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


Welding—Spot - Electric - Arc - Acetylene 


SEeley 3-2765 


1931 W. LAKE ST. 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


e Asphalt Mastic Floors 
e Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
e Acid Proof Rubber Plastic Floors 


© Acid Proof Epoxy Resin Floors 
in Colors 


e Hastings Asphalt Blocks 


e Ferrolite—Standard, Acid and Oil 
Proof Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


165 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Ill. 
RAndolph 6-1760 
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Vine 
canis 
THE HAINES COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1900 


HEART FUND 


for all commodities. In fairness, we 
are entitled to offer specially favor- 
able rates to customers who will 
give us steady patronage the year 
round, not just use our service when 
the Seaway is icebound. Customers 
who will ship in large and dependa- 
ble volume are also entitled to spe- 
cial consideration.” 


e €.A.B. Gives Tentative Ap- 
proval to Airlines Strike- Aid Pact: 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
tentatively approved the strike-aid 
plan of six major airlines, subject 
to the following conditions: 

“(1) Preserving the rights and du- 
ties of parties to airline labor dis- 
putes as provided by the railway 
labor act. 

“(2) Requiring strikebound car- 
riers to route passengers to all al- 
ternative air services. 

“(3) Limiting the effect of the 
board’s approval upon future rate- 
making proceedings. 

“(4) Reporting requirements  re- 
garding (a) modification in the 
agreement or practices thereunder, 
(b) financial reports by strikebound 
carriers and (c) methods for com- 
puting payments to strikebound 
carriers.” 

Under the mutual assistance plan, 
the airlines would determine the 
additional revenue derived as a re- 
sult of a strike against a member of 
the group and after deducting the 
additional expense for handling this 
extra traffic, the net added _ profit 
would be returned to the struck air: 
line. G. Joseph Minetti was the only 
C.A.B. member dissenting. 


e President Asks Congress for 
$20,150,000 Budget for I.C.C.: Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his budget mes- 
sage to Congress on January 19, rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $20,- 
150,000 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960. This compares 
with his commission appropriation 
request for $17,500,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, of which Congress 
approved $17,300,000. The increase 
over this year’s appropriation, the 
President said, was needed “to proc- 
ess the continually increasing num- 
ber of applications for motor carrier 
permanent and temporary operating 
authority, to handle additional du- 
ties and responsibilities placed on 
the Commission by the _Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958, to improve the 


development of economic and -coy 
data necessary to regulatory actif 
ities, and to provide more adequaij 
level of compliance with tariff an} 
other provisions of the interstai 
commerce and related acts pertail 
ing to the regulation of railroaq 
and motor carriers.” The appropri 
tion sought for all federal agencii 
concerned with transportation reg’) 
lation, safety and promotion, inclua 
ing the Commission, is $1,711,65€ 
100. In addition, $3,367,320,000 

sought for highways and Post Offi 
Department transportation. Tk 
President’s budget message asks Coo 
gress to increase the motor fuel t 
114 cents a gallon, to boost the t 
on aviation gasoline and jet fu 
21% cents a gallon, and to increas 
postal rates. 


e New York Central to asic 
From Railway Express Agency: T 
New York Central Railroad Pl 
announced that it is withdrawi 
from the Railway Express Agence 
effective January 1, 1960. Alfred 1} 
Perlman, president of the railroac 
said the carrier is losing $11 millio 
a year on its express operation 
Losses on express service, he ee 
“make up a substantial portion ¢ 
the passenger deficits of the Cer 
tral.” If any other railroad signator 
to the standard express operation 
agreement intends to withdraw o 
January 1, 1960, notice must be file 
not later than April 30, 1959. 


e Post Office Suspends Penali 
Charge for Insufficient Postage: + 
proposed 5-cent postage due penalt 
on all unpaid or insufficiently pre 
paid mail has been suspended ir 
definitely, according to an announce 
ment by Postmaster General Sum 
merfield. ‘The penalty charge be 
came effective July 1, 1958, but wa 
suspended on August 1, 1958. Thi 
suspension was due to expire o: 
February 1, 1959. Representativ 
Edward H. Rees of Kansas, a men 
ber of the House Post Office am 
Civil Service Committee, asked th 
Post Office Department to postpon 
imposition of the charge until Cor 
gress has had a chance to act ° 
proposing its elimination. . 


¢ Oral Argument on L.C.L. Ra 
Increase in East February 18: Or: 
argument in No. 32290, Increas 
Less-Than-Carload Rates in Offi 
Territory, will be held February : 


Commer 
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before the Interstate Com- 
re Commission in Washington, 
. The proceeding involves pro- 
1 arbitraries ranging from 14 
to 29 cents per 100 pounds on 
less-than-carload shipments of 
ty 5,000 pounds in Official terri- 
Commission Examiner Barber, 
is recommended report, found 
sroposed arbitraries unjust and 
rasonable. 


suaranteed Rate” Proposal of 
[Line Approved for All Roads: 
“Guaranteed Rate” or “Agreed 
rge” proposal of the Soo Line 
approved by the Freight Traffic 
kagers Committee of the West- 
Trunk Line Committee after 
mding it by making it applica- 
o traffic of all of the member 
s. The proposed rate is $10.05 
net ton, including the Ex 
rt No. 212 increases, applicable 
eipe or tubing, steel or wrought 

minimum weight 80,000 
ads, from Sault Ste Marie, On- 
», Canada to Chicago and points 
ue Chicago Switching District. 
» “guaranteed rate” would al- 
ate with the present rate of 
8 per net ton, including all in- 
ses. The “guaranteed rate” is so 
ed by the railroad because it 
d not be changed for a period 
2 months unless required by a 
‘mum rate order of the Inter- 

Commerce Commission. In 
the shipper would guarantee 
at least 90 per cent of its ton- 
would move by the railroad 
ne the 12-month period. Al- 
agh “agreed rates” are in effect 
rsanada, the Soo Line was the 
U. S. railroad to file such a 
posal. 


lssociation Opposes Using 
pes Field for New U. of Hlinois 
fypus: Continued use of North- 
Island as an airport is advocated 
the Board of Directors of the 
cago Association of Commerce 
Industry, it was announced by 
2ph L. Block, President of the 
ciation and Chairman of the 
and Steel Company. Meigs Field 
ocated on Northerly Island. ‘The 
d, a portion of Garfield Park, 
railroad terminal area south of 
loop and the Riverside Golf 
ib were recently named as four 
sible sites for a new Chicago 
apus for the University of Illi- 
s. The Association opposes the 


Northerly Island site and states that 
Meigs Field is essential for trans- 
portation, air defense and aviation 
needs for the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area. The Aviation Committee of 
the Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Frank E. Quindry of the 
law firm of Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, 
Tierney, Brown and Platt, empha- 
sized in a recent report that Meigs 
Field is used principally by business 
aircraft operated for business execu- 
tives who are either residents of 
Chicago or who are visiting down- 


town Chicago trom other cities. The 
Field is also used by Chicago Heli- 
copter Airways as an important part 
of its developing helicopter service 
network connecting the downtown 
area with Chicago’s major airports 
and suburban areas. These uses will 
increase in importance with the com- 
pletion of the new Convention Hall 
and proposed nearby hotel —facil- 
ities. Annual aircraft traffic at Meigs 
exceeds that of many of the princi- 
pal airports in the United States 


and in Europe. 


CURRENT 
RATE 


PER ANNUM 
ON SAVINGS 
INVESTMENT 
ACCOUNTS 


Insured safety 
Highest dividends 


Stable value for savings 


it’s time to save at 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
2007 W. 51st St., Chicago 9, III. 
PRospect 6-2546 


ALL 
SAVINGS 
cS 


(NSURED 
SAFE 


Free -Save-By-Mail Service 


- MONEY IN BY 10TH EARNS FROM THE 1ST 
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Mig. G Supply Co. 


1848 Wilmot Ave. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


HUmboldt 9-7055 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


Specializing in 
Adhesive Problems 


RUBBER 


Distributor for 


United States Rubber Co. 


Our chemical engineers are at your 
disposal to solve your adhesive prob- 
lems. 


“WHEN WE DO A JOB 
WE MAKE IT STICK” 


EMPLOYERS 


FOR 


COOKS 
ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
KITCHEN HELPERS 
CHEFS - MAIDS 
PANTRY WORKERS 
NURSES AIDES - PORTERS 
HOUSEMEN 
DISHWASHERS 
ORDERLIES - BUS BOYS 


Call the 
SERVICE OFFICE 


Ilinois State 
Employment Service 
371 W. Adams St. 

FRanklin 2-9384 


NO FEES CHARGED 
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Des Plaines, is erecting a one-story 
plant and office building of 15,000 
square feet on a one-acre site in the 
Centex Industrial District in Elk 
Grove Village. The company makes 
coil sash springs and is having the 
building erected by Centex Con- 
struction Company, Inc. Bennett 
and Kahnweiler, broker. 


© Viking Valve and Fitting Com- 
pany, 5229 S. Kedzie avenue, will 
relocate its Chicago operation to a 
new warehouse and office building 
it is erecting at 3601 W. 53rd street. 
The new structure will contain 18,- 
000 square feet of floor area for 
office and warehouse space. F. S. 
Musser, architect. 


e Color-Wrap, Inc., 4606 W. 21st 
street, Cicero, has purchased a build- 
ing at 1859 S. 55th avenue, Cicero, 
containing 20,000 square feet of 
floor area. The company is a printer 
of cellophane and transparent film. 
Farr, Chinnock and Sampson, bro- 
ker. 


© Sherwin-Williams Company, 
115th street and Champlain avenue, 
is erecting an expansion to its plant 
for warehouse purposes. This plant 
is one of the largest producers of 
paints, lacquers, varnishes and color 
chemicals in the Chicago area. En- 
gineering Systems, Inc., architect 
and engineer. 


e Percott Corporation, 6626 N. 
Francisco avenue, is erecting a 6,000 
square foot plant in a 10-acre site 
in Zion. The company is a fabrica- 
tor of aluminum products, and was 
recently organized. Jackimiec and 
Miller, engineer; Ridgid Steel Build- 
ers, Inc., general contractor. 


¢ Overhead Door Company, 
Mount Prospect, will occupy the 
building it now has under ‘construc- 
tion in the Centex Industrial Dis- 
trict. Plans call for a light assembly 
building with storage and office 
space to which the company will 
move its operations upon comple- 
tion in March. James W. Viger, 
architect; Centex Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., builder; Bennett and 
Kahnweiler, broker. 


¢ Butterick Company, Ine., 179 N. 
Michigan avenue, has had ‘built for 
it at 6500 W. Dakin a 7,000 square 
foot office and warehouse building 


which it will use to warehouse ij 
women’s dress patterns. Winsto 
and Company, broker. 


e Globe Roofing Products Co 
pany, Inc., Whiting, Ind., add 
5,000 square feet of warehouse spac 
in the form of a separate buildinj 
at its Whiting location. The con 
pany is also adding a parking lq 
and dock structure at the plani 
Hansen Construction Company, ger 
eral contractor. 


e Otis A. Schmidt, Inc., ornamer 
tal iron and structural steel fabricz 
tor, 6701 N. Sioux street, has ae 
quired a 10,000 square foot strud 
ture at 3341 N. Lincoln, Frankli 
Park. The company also purchase 
a parcel of vacant land across th 
street from the newly acquired struc 
ture. Van C. Argiris and Company 
broker. 


e Joboul Publishing Company 
1323 Chicago avenue, Evanston, pu 
lishers of maps, street guides, ane 
postcards, is erecting a new 6,00! 
square foot plant at Lawndale ave 
nue and Jarvis street, Skokie. Ray 
mond A. Peterson, architect. 


e Electric-Flex Company, Roselle 
is erecting a new plant in the sam 
suburb which will be located at 6 
W. Central avenue. The new struc 
ture will contain 6,000 square feet 0. 
floor area and will be erected by 
Brown Builders, Inc. 


e Archer Press, Inc., 5146 S. Ar 
cher avenue, is erecting a 6,008 
square foot plant, to which it wil 
move its operations, located at 492! 
S. Archer avenue. Ralph Edmuné 
Ernst, architect; Klarich Construc 
tion Company, general contractor. 


° George Steere and Sons, 714 
S. Lafayette avenue, manufacture 
of metal and plastic signs, name 
plates and kickplates, is erecting ; 
3,000 square foot plant at 47 E 
89th street to which it will relocat 
its operations. Jackimic and Mille 
architect; Ridgid Steel Builders, Inc. 
general contractor. 


e General Die Mold Compan 
548 N. Sacramento boulevard, is a 1 
ing 3,000 square feet of floor are 


Commere 


s plant for warehouse purposes. 
Aonneberg and Company, engi- 
;. H. W. Todd Construction 
}pany, general contractor. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 13) 


1 in the United States, but its 
uence on total unit production 
is frequently overshadowed by 
ost of materials overseas accord- 
o a study made by the National 
strial Conference Board. The 
\y examines the foreign experi- 
- of more than 100 American 
panies, the majority of which 
uce the same commodities here 
abroad. One hundred ninety- 
sets of comparative cost data 
90 different manufactured 
ucts were assembled from Amer- 
firms in 20 countries. From 
material the study reveals that 
labor costs are lower abroad 
(05 more instances than they are 
er; unit overhead costs are 
r abroad in 27 more cases than 
are higher; and unit material 
s are higher abroad in 46 more 
s than they are lower. A further 
ing is that materials represent 
largest single component of 
ufacturing costs in plants both 
and abroad and, consequently, 
y the greatest weight in deter- 
ing total unit expense. 


ducation Trend — The num- 
of high school graduates will 
‘ease by around 45 million, or 
to 85 per cent, in the next 20 
rs according to the U. S. Bureau 
ensus. In 1980 this group is 
cted to add up to more than 
illion, the equivalent of well 
half of the population 15 years 
and over in that year, as against 
.ewhat over 40 per cent currently 
little more than a third of this 
group back in 1950. The num- 
of college graduates will show a 
> of growth almost as great in the 
t two decades. In 1980, the group 
ch will have completed four or 
re years of college is expected to 
ul 15 million, about seven million 
re than now and the equivalent 
10 per cent of the population 20 
ws old and over in that year. 
-rently thenumber of college 
uates is equal to approximately 
len per cent of the 20 and over 
pulation group, while in 1950 
_proportion was only six per cent. 


, uary, 1959 


Short Cuts to Bilingualism 
(Continued from page 31) 


stand a better chance with our State 


information about language courses 
Department. 


offered by mail. 

Or you can spend one or two sum- 
mer vacations attending college 
courses in the new language of your 
choice — or find a person who will 
give you private lessons at a modest 
fee. For in almost every city, there 
are Displaced Persons, former profes- 
sors and scientists, and newcomers 
from many nations who will be glad 
to earn — while you learn. 

Se habla Espanol, anybody? 


If you’re now convinced that a 
new language is for you, there are 
many ways to go about getting 
started. You may find a Berlitz or 
other language school nearby. In 
your own city, there are probably 
adult education courses offered by 
the high school or local college. 
You may also write to your state 
university's Extension Division for 
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ELECTRICAL 
Engineers - Contractors 


Industrial - Commercial 


Light and Power 
FOR 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
e 


Edward P. Allison Co., Inc. 


Established in 1890 


300 W. Washington FRanklin 2-1760 
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Chicago's four daily newspapers are honored for their support of activi- 
ties sponsored by the Chicago Junior Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Louis Baldacci, J. C. President, presents awards to (left to right) 
Robert Kennedy, Chicago Sun-Times; Frederick Nichol, Chicago Tribune; 
John Madigan, Chicago American; and Maurice Fischer, Chicago Daily 
News 


Gaylord Freeman (center), Vice President of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, reviews his presentation for discussion of branch banking in 
limited areas of Illinois before a joint meeting of the State and Muni- 
cipal Revenue and Legislative Committees. With him are Robert S. 
Cushman (left) Chairman of the Legislative Committee and Charles 
B. Randall, Vice President For Governmental Affairs 


— —, 


William ES Downes, Jr. (second from right) Chicago’s Commissioner 
of Aviation, is presented a plaque for being the 100,000th passenger 
to fly Chicago Helicopter Airways. The award was made by Wes 
Moore (right) Executive Vice President of the helicopter firm during 
an Aviation Committee meeting. Observing are Frank E. Quindry (left) 
Chairman of the Committee and Arthur E. Abney, Director of the 
Department of Aeronautics for the State of Illinois 
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Queen Elizabeth to visit 
Chicago Trade Fair 


“Commonwealth Day” on July 6 will 


honor British Monarch 


Britain’s Queen Elizabeth I any 
her consort, Prince Philip, will ai 
rive July 6 aboard the royal yactl 
“Britannia” to visit the 1959 Chice 
go International Trade Fair at Naw 
Pier, Canadian Consul General Ge: 
ald A. Newman has announced. 

The Queen is visiting Canada fe 
the official opening of the St. La 
rence Seaway June 27. The Queen! 
party and President Eisenhower wii 
tour the international section G 
the seaway on the “Britannia” fo’ 
lowing the opening ceremonies. Thi 
President will leave after this tril 
and the Queen will visit Canadia 
cities before sailing July 5 for Ch 
cago. 

“We'll designate July 6 ‘Commor 
wealth Day’ in honor of the Queen, 
Richard Revnes, managing directo 
of the Trade Fair, announced. HI 
said that plans are under way t 
give the Queen a royal welcome. 

During her tour of the exposition 
the Queen will see the most com 
prehensive display of importer 
goods ever assembled in the Unitec 
States . . . a varied array of con 
sumer and industrial product 
valued at an estimated $34 millioi 
and representing the finest craft: 
manship from 65 nations. 

“In addition to approximate 
400 individual exhibitors showin 
products from 65 nations, the Fai 
also will feature governmental pe 
vilions from 35 countries,” Revne 
reported. 3 

The attendance of at least 150,00 
buyers and businessmen was assure 
months ago by companies through 
out the United States, including th 
country’s largest retailing organizi 
tions, Revnes said. F 
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Survey To Find Need 
r new Chicago Industry 


ustrial structure to be inventoried in 


preparation for Seaway opening 


‘hat types of industrial, trade, 
service activities should be ex- 
led or added in the Chicago 
“opolitan Area and elsewhere in 
1ern Illinois as a direct result 
ie Opening of the St. Lawrence 
ray? 
‘us is the objective of a survey 
proved by the Association’s Board 
irectors for completion by early 
of 1959. 
esenting survey objectives to 
Board, Industrial Development 
sion Vice President Thomas G. 
‘s, Vice President of the Com- 
vealth Edison Co., pointed out 
many factors will need to be 
idered in making the study. 
vese include, he said, freight 
structure of waterway traffic, 
rn and western railroads and 
= hauling; the capacity of the 
west to absorb increased produc- 
development of the hinterland 
rtheastern Illinois, the competi- 
position of other ports in the 
ern Great Lakes, warehousing 
storage facilities and costs re- 
ed through loss of navigation 
ag freeze-up periods, freight 
ing techniques and congestion 
lems. 
vuring the course of the re- 
-h,” Ayers said, “the present in- 
rial structure of the Chicago 
_will be inventoried along with 
of séveral existing major sea- 
areas such as Boston, Philadel- 
, New York, and New Orleans 
stermine the comparative make- 
'f the industrial complex of such 
sz It is anticipated that certain 
istries, particularly those that 
ess imported raw materials for 
| 4 
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Paul W. Goodrich (left), installed as President of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry at the Annual Meeting February 11, receives the 
congratulations of out-going President Joseph L. Block, Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Steel Company. Goodrich, President of the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company, has been an Association Director or officer for the 


past four years 


further manufacture or for distribu- 
tion to the interior of North Ameri- 
ca, will become the initial focus of 
study. Likewise,” he said, “a search 
will be made for industries at exist- 
ing seaports which manufacture ma- 
terials shipped from the interior 
specifically for overseas export.” 

Ayers said that arrangements have 
been made with Dr. Joseph A. Rus- 
sell, Head of the Department of 
Geography, University of Ilinois, 
to conduct the study. The survey 
will become part of the three-year 
Atlas of Illinois Resources program 
currently in preparation by the 
State of Illinois Industrial Planning 
and Development Commission. 

The Export Survey, just com- 
pleted by the Association’s Division 
of Business Research and Statistics, 
indicates that export tonnage of 
general cargo through the Port of 
Chicago in 1960 will increase by 
399 per cent over 1956 tonnage and 
that by 1965 this tonnage will have 
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increased by 512 per cent over the 
1956 tonnage. 

This study and the new survey 
of the industrial impact of the com- 
pleted St. Lawrence Seaway System 
will give direction to the efforts 
of the Industrial Division as it pro- 
motes the further expansion and 
diversification of industry in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area, Ayers 
pointed out. 

Ayers also presented a resolution, 
approved by the Board, recommend- 
ing industrial use of 2,200 acres of 
land declared surplus by Kankakee 
Ordnance Works in Will County. 

The resolution points out that 
available industrial land served by 
the Inland Waterway System in the 
Metropolitan Area of Chicago is at 
a premium, and that this land ts 
ideally situated for industrial de- 
velopment. With the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway system, the 
need for such industrial locations 
will become more critical. 
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Association Board of Directors 


Endorses President Eisenhower's 


Anti-inflation Policy 


Statement on 


Opposes 


In a comprehensive statement on 
economic policy, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry endorsed 
President Eisenhower’s anti-inflation 
policy at its January 23rd meeting. 

Association President Joseph L. 
Block, Chairman of Inland _ Steel 
Company, emphasized two points 
made in the statement. He said: 
“Amendment of the Employment 
Act of 1946 to include price stabili- 
zation as a goal of equal importance 
to maximum employment and pro- 
duction would provide badly need- 
ed assurance to the public and 
guidance to policy makers in gov- 
ernment.” 

“Tt is important to have a budget- 
ary surplus during periods of high 
employment,” he also stated. “To- 
day the federal government should 
restrict its level of expenditures, 
particularly in subsidy programs in- 
terfering with free markets.” 

Beryl W. Sprinkel, Economist for 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
headed the special Association sub- 
committee which did research for 
the economic policy statement. He 
said: 

“Inflation is a major threat to 
the United States’ economy — even 
including a threat to the respect 
held for the dollar abroad.” Sprinkel 
pointed out that 1959 is the year 
for decisive attack on inflation and 
that the Association will implement 
this policy in every way possible. 

The Association statement under- 
lines that it does not favor govern- 
ment controls of labor and _ prices, 
which, the statement said, are “in- 
compatible with a free and expand- 
ing economy.” 
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Economic Policy Urges Price Stabilization — 


Government Control of Labor and Prices 


The complete text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Maintain high employment, pro- 
mote growth, and at the same time 
achieve stable prices—these are the 
basic economic challenges facing our 
nation. 

The brevity of the recent reces- 
sion and the current rapid business 
recovery were due not only to the 
resilience_of our free enterprise econ- 
omy but also to prompt monetary 
and fiscal measures against recession. 
Now that the economy is recovering 
it is equally important that positive 
measures be adopted to insure sta- 
bility of the general price level. 
Inflation is a cruel tax imposing 
grave additional burdens on those 
elements of our society least able to 
bear the cost. It distorts the opera- 
tion of the economy and is bound 
to lessen the economic strength of 
our nation. Inflation must be pre- 
vented. 

The experience of the past seven 
years suggests that a high level of 
employment and approximate price 
stability are feasible if policies de- 
signed to limit growth in monetary 
demands to the real growth in the 
economy are adopted. An increase 
in money spending in excess of real 
growth in the economy is a basic 
cause of inflation. Another powerful 
part of the inflationary process is 
the persistent and excessive rise in 
wages. 

An effective government program 
to maintain high employment, pro- 
mote growth, and achieve stable 
prices must include each of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Amendment of the employment 
act of 1946 to include stability of 


the general price level as an obja| 
tive of government policy of equi 
importance to the present goals 
“maximum employment, produ 
tion, and purchasing power.” 


2. Recognition that the objectiy 
of high employment and price $3 
bility cannot be attained if high er 
ployment is interpreted to me 
full utilization of all human ar 
capital resources. Indeed, in ad 
society, where demand and _ tee 
nology constantly change, som 
transitional unemployment of cay 
tal and labor is inevitable. 


3. Continuation of the  prese 
flexible Federal Reserve moneta 
policy, which incorporates the pri 
ciple of encouraging monetary ¢ 
mands during recessions and 
straining monetary demands whi 
inflationary dangers are immine 


4. Achievement of a surplus 
the federal budget during perio 
of high employment and proper 1 
straint on the level of federal € 
penditures, particularly subsidy pi 
grams which interfere with ff 
markets. Fi 


5. Adoption and enforcent@ale 
legal curbs on the growing mong 
oly power of labor unions. Althou 
the monopoly pricing power of 1 
dustry is properly subject to regu 
tion by anti-trust laws the pub 
enjoys no such protection from t 
growing monopoly power of lak 
unions to force excessive wage — 
creases. ; 


6. Avoidance of direct price 2 
wage controls which are incomps 
ble with a free and expanding ea 
omy. 


Announce 4th Annual 
Good Neighbor Awards 


re fourth annual Industrial 
1 Neighbor Award citations will 
presented by the Community 
tlopment Division of the Asso- 
bon at the Annual Achievements 
heon in June. 
ze search for firms which have 
f= outstanding constructive ef- 
to beautify and maintain at- 
ive company property is now 
2r way. 
stails of efforts by companies to 
erate in Chicago’s city-wide 
e-up and beautification program 
Id be submitted, together with 
lementary illustrative materials 
= to May 8. 
utries should be sent to: In- 
ial Good Neighbor Awards 
mittee, Chicago Association of 
merce and Industry, 30 W. 
rroe Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois. 


The Association's “Industrial Good Neighbor Award’’ for outstanding cooperation 
by industry in the 1958 city-wide clean-up and beautification campaign was pre- 


sented by President Joseph L. Block 


Cleaner Chicago Committee. 


(right) to Judson E. Fuller, President of 
Harrington & King Perforating Company, 


Inc., at a luncheon sponsored by the 


Citations also were given to nine other firms in 


appreciation of their work in this year-round campaign 


CHICAGO — Agriculture’s Greatest Market Place 


icago is the nation’s leading 
et place for the products of 
rica’s farms, ranches and dairies. 
most exactly at the center of the 
l’s largest farming area, the 
is at the nation’s crossroads by 
highway, air and waterway. 
ie Chicago Board of Trade ‘s 
wworld’s leading grain exchange. 
Chicago Union Stock Yards is 
heart of the city’s great meat 
ing industry. The Chicago Mer- 
ile Exchange boasts the world’s 
est operation in the marketing 
putter, eggs, dressed poultry, ap- 
‘potatoes and onions. 
icago led the nation in 1957 in 
live stock receipts with 4,856,- 
}animals received. 
inety per cent of the U.S. total 
ing in grain futures took place 
hicago. In 1957, 228,000,000 
sels of all grains were received 
chicago. 
wer 5,098,000,000 pounds of milk 
2 received, 223,000,000 pounds 
utter and 109,000,000 pounds of 
‘se in 1957. Chicago’s butter 
es from 24 states, its cheese from 
‘tates. The city consumes about 
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2,500,000 quarts of milk a day—the 
equivalent of the productive capac- 
ity of all the dairy farms (about 
24,000) in Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana and Michigan. About 22,000,- 
000 gallons of ice cream are pro- 
duced annually. 


CHICAGO ATLAS AVAILABLE 


As a_ service to Association 
members, a copy of the new “Ref- 
erence Atlas of Chicago’s Plan- 
ning Projects” is now available 
for reference in the Community 
Development Division. The Atlas, 
a 2Y year project of the City’s 
Department of Planning, blue- 
prints all public improvements, 
completed, under construction or 
soon to be started. 

Through its use a citizen may 
relate property he owns to plans 
for public improvements of every 
description, such as expressway, 
recreational facilities, police and 
fire stations, utilities, grade sep- 
arations and waterway improve- 
ments. 


Chicago received 3,400,000 cases 
(30 dozen to a case) of eggs and 
27,000,000 pounds of frozen eggs in 
1957. Dressed poultry, other than 
turkeys, received in Chicago totalled 
131.2 million pounds, dressed tur- 
keys 51.9 million pounds and live 
poultry 22.7 million pounds. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables total- 
ing 71,000 carloads were unloaded 
in Chicago in 1957. In addition, 
the city handled about 55,000  car- 
loads for distribution to more dis- 
tant points. 

More than 50 major agricultural 
meetings and trade shows are heid 
in Chicago annually. Head offices of 
about 60 of the nation’s leading 
farm, dairy and live stock organiza- 
tions are located in Chicago. 

Chicago is also the world’s lead- 
ing center for distribution of agri- 
cultural marketing information. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
market reporters use Chicago as 
their principal operating base. Ma- 
jor press associations release most 
of their agricultural information 
from Chicago. More farm trade pa- 
pers are published in Chicago. 
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22nd Chicago World Trade 


Conference Looks at Seaway 


“Stimulus To World Trade’ is theme of 


February 26-27 meetings in Palmer House 


Lewis G. Castle, Administrator of 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, will deliver the 
keynote address Thursday, February 
26, at the luncheon opening the 
22nd Chicago Trade Conference in 
the Palmer House. The speaker at 
the dinner meeting will be Dr. 
Mostafa Kamel, United Arab Re- 
public Ambassador to the U.~ S. 
This was announced by Leslie H. 
Dreyer, Conference Chairman and 
newly elected Vice President of the 
Association’s World Trade Division. 

Theme of the Conference is “St. 
Lawrence Seaway — Stimulus to 
World Trade.” The Conference is 
jointly sponsored by the Association 
and the Export Managers Club of 
Chicago. 

Friday, February 27, delegates will 
attend another luncheon at which 
Democratic Congressman Hale Boggs 
from the 2nd District of Louisiana 
will speak on “American Investments 

_Abroad.” Boggs is chairman of the 
subcommittee on Foreign Trade Pol- 
icy, Ways and Means Committee of 
the 85th Congress. 

The three principal speakers have 
a wealth of background and expe- 
rience. 

Lewis G. Castle, former Duluth 
bank president, was appointed Sea- 
way Development Corporation ad- 
ministrator by President Eisenhower 
on June 23, 1954. 

Former president of Northern 
Minnesota National Bank (now 
Northern City National Bank) and 
still a director, Castle was long-time 
chairman of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association. 

A native of Portage, Wisconsin, 
Castle has been closely identified for 
years in the fight to gain the Seaway. 
In Duluth he was active in civic af- 
fairs and is a past president of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 

During World War II he helped 
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organize and served as secretary of 
the Industrial Construction Corpo- 
ration, a firm which built houses, 
Navy barges and grain bins under 
government contract. 


Congressman Hale Boggs was first 
elected to Congress in 1940 and 
served as the youngest member of 
the 77th Congress. In that Congress 
he was appointed to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which 
was responsible for most of the do- 
mestic wartime legislation. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, he entered: the Armed 
Forces in the Naval Reserve, being 
attached to the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission in Washington. 


Boggs returned to Congress in 
1946. He was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means January 
1, 1959; American Delegate to the 
Interparliamentary Union, Rome, 
1948; Stockholm, 1949; Dublin, 1950; 
Bern, 1952; Washington, 1953; Vi- 
enna, 1954; Helsinki, 1955; Bangkok, 
1956; London, 1957; chairman, Com- 
mittee on Elections, Eighty-second 
Congress ,and ranking minority 
member, Eighty-third Congress, 
chairman Special Subcommittee on 
Narcotics, Eighty-third Congress, 
chairman Subcommittee on Cus- 
toms, ‘Tariffs and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, Eighty-fourth and 
Eighty-fifth Congresses. 


Boggs is recipient of the Thomas 
F. Cunningham award for 1957 in 
recognition of “sound, constructive 
interest in the liberalization of world 
trade” as well as similar awards from 
the Mississippi-Valley World Trade 
Conference in 1956 and the Interna- 
tional Order of Merit from the City 
of New Orleans in 1958. 


Among other things, Boggs is au- 
thor of legislation prohibiting pick- 
eting of federal courts and of legisla- 
tion expanding and defining func- 
tions of the foreign trade zones. 
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ssoctation Board Opposes 
se of Meigs Field as 


miversity of Illinois Site 


tion Points Up Growing Importance of Airport to City’s Business 


-firm of Mayer, 


Meigs Field on Northerly Island 
is essential for transportation, air 
defense, and aviation needs for the 
Chicago Metropolitan area, the As- 
sociation maintains in Board action 
opposing use of the site for a new 
Chicago Campus for the University 
of Illinois. 

The Aviation Committee of the 
Association emphasized in a report 
to the Board delivered by its chair- 
man, Frank E. Quindry of the law 
Friedlich, Spiess, 
Tierney, Brown & Platt, that Meigs 
Field is used principally by business 
aircraft and by Chicago Helicopter 
Airways as an important part of its 
developing helicopter service net- 
work. These uses will increase in 
importance with the completion of 
the new Convention Hall and pro- 
posed nearby hotel facilities, Quin- 
dry’s report to the Board said. 


He pointed out that annual air- 
craft traffic at Meigs exceeds that of 
many of the principal airports in 
the United States and in Europe. 

Other sites recently named as pos- 
sible locations for the U of I Chi- 
cago campus are a portion of Gar- 
field Park, the railroad terminal 
south of the loop and the Riverside 
Golf Club. 


METROPOLITAN AREA CONFERENCE MARCH 12 


To Survey Problems Common to All Six Counties 


conference and luncheon pro- 
1 turning the spotlight on major 
llems common to communities 
e Chicago Metropolitan Area 
be held March 12 in the Grand 
-oom of the LaSalle Hotel. Both 
ing conferences and the lunch- 
featuring an address by Dr. 
wy I. Heald, former President 
fhe Illinois Institute of Tech- 
vy and since 1956 President of 
Ford Foundation, will be open 
He public. 

1e program is sponsored by the 
hciation and the Northeastern 
wis Metropolitan Area Local 
rnmental Services Study Com- 
ion (better known as the “Ran- 
h Commission”). On this occa- 
“State Representative Paul Ran- 
th will publicly release and pre- 
- Governor sattae the re- 
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sults of the Commission’s work since 
it was created by the Illinois: State 
Legislature for the purpose of study- 
ing and developing recommenda- 
tions to meet problems resulting 
from continual growth of the six- 
county Chicago Metropolitan Area. 


A 10 a.m. Conference will feature 
Philip M. Hauser, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology, Director of the Popula- 
tion Research and Training Center 
and Chicago Community Inventory 
for the University of Chicago. He 
will speak on “The Explosion of 
Growth in the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan Area.” 


A Panel discussion will follow at 
10:30 with Professor Gilbert Y. 
Steiner, Director of the Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs, 


University of Illinois, as moderator 
and certain members of the Com- 
mission as participants. 

They will discuss Public Safety, 
Law Enforcement, the Coronor Sys- 
tem, Fire Protection, Air Pollution, 
Public Health Organization, Con- 
servation Areas, Drainage, Annexa- 
tion and Physical Planning. 


At 11:45 Frederick T. Aschman, 
Planning Consultant, will discuss 
“The Likelihood of Success” of the 
Commission’s recommendations re- 
lating to the subjects discussed by 
the panel. His talk also will cover 
political, economic and social bar- 
riers which must be overcome to 
achieve a successful program. 


Tickets are $4.50 and are avail- 
able at the Association’s offices, 30 
West Monroe Street. 
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O'Hara 


Export Survey Attracts Widespread 


Widespread interest of the press 
in potential of the Port of Chicago 
with completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway was evidenced in attendance 
at the Association’s Export Survey 
Press Conference. ‘Those present rep- 
resented the local and midwest press, 
national and international press as- 
sociations and national magazines. 

The conference, conducted by As- 
sociation Chief Executive Officer 
Thomas H. Coulter and~ De ~Ver 
Sholes, Association Director of 
Business Research and Statistics, re- 


Miller 


Shicles 


Press Interest 


vealed to the press results of a two- 
year survey which indicate exports 
will far exceed earlier estimates. 

Conferring on figures prior to the 
Press Conference are Vice President 
of the Business Research and Statis- 
tics Division Arthur J. O’Hara, Vice 
President of the Northern ‘Trust 
Company (left), De Ver Sholes and 
William B. Miller, Jr., partner Lord, 
Bissell & Brook, Chairman of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
Section of the Harbors & Waterways 
Committee. 


Block 


Meyne 


Cahn Mayer 


Senior Council Strengthened With Three New Members 


Three men who have given years 
of dedicated service to the Associa- 
tion were inducted as members of 
the Senior Council at the January 
23rd Board of Directors meeting, 

Oscar G. Mayer, Chairman, Oscar 
Mayer & Company, Inc., 1940-39-38 
Association President, is shown as 
he dubs retiring 1958-57 Association 
President, Joseph L. Block, Chair- 
man, Inland Steel Company, a Sen- 
ior Council Member. 

Next in line for 


induction are 
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Gerhardt F. Meyne, member of the 
Board of Directors 1958-1933, Presi- 
dent of Gerhardt F. Meyne Com- 
pany, and B. J. Cahn, member of the 
Board of Directors 1958-1944, Chair- 
man and President of B. Kuppen- 
heimer Co., Inc. 

Meyne and Cahn are the first 
Board members in the history of the 
Senior Council to be named to its 
membership. The other 16 are for- 
mer Association Presidents or former 
Executive Chairmen. 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
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Labor-Management Relations Committee Luncheon Meet- 
ing 

Research Clearing House Committee Luncheon Meeting; 
Speaker: Clyde Hart, Director of the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Chicago. ‘Topic: 
The Series of Research Projects on the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area Financed by the Ford Foundation.” 
Agricultural Council Hosting the “Future Farmers of 
America’ and members of the “Future Farmers of America 
Foundation,’ Norman Kraeft, Chairman 

Membership Luncheon Meeting; James E. Almond, Ad- 
ministrative Consultant, The American City Bureau, Host 
Health-in-Industry Committee Luncheon Meeting; Thomas 
G. Murdough, Chairman 

Membership Luncheon Meeting; Dr. J. L. Salomon, Air- 
craft Engine Division, Ford Motor Company, Host 
Federal Revenue and Expenditures Committee Luncheon 
Meeting; Robert Jorgenson, Chairman 

“Aircade” program conducted by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce to enlist businessmen to use their 
resources and ingenuity to solve local problems 

22nd World Trade Conference co-sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and Export Managers Club of Chicago; ‘Theme: “St. 
Lawrence Seaway — Stimulus to World Trade” 

Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Industrial Development Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Board of Directors Luncheon Meeting; Paul W. Goodrich, 
Chairman 

Chicago Area Airport and Heliport Planning Subcom- 
mittee Meeting of the Aviation Committee 

Industrial Traffic Council Luncheon Meeting; Tom Hope, 
Chairman 

“Mid-American Missile Briefing” sponsored by the Air 
Force Association, Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry and the Civil Air Patrol 

U. S. State Department Training Group Briefing Session; 
Thomas H. Coulter, Chairman 

Membership Luncheon Meeting; Melvin Unterman, Vice 
President, American Colortype Corp., Host 

Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Metropolitan Area Conference co-sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Local 
Governmental Services Study Commission 


Board of Directors Luncheon Meeting; Paul W. Goodrich, 
Chairman 
Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


6th Annual Midwest Statistical Conference co-sponsored by 
the Association and the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Statistical Association. Theme: “Forecasting Techniques 
for Business” 

Sixth National Conference on Solicitations; Theme: “New 
Dimensions in Giving” Co-sponsored by the Association and 
the National Conference on Solicitations 


Military-Industrial Conference 


Calendar of Association Events 


Union League Club, Room 800 
12:15 P.M. 


Association Conference Room 
2a pelvic 


Morrison Hotel, Cotillion Room 
12:00 Noon 


Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 

Association Conference Room 
2:15 P.M. 

Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 

Union League Club, Room 800 
12:15 P.M. 

Conrad Hilton Hotel 

All Day 


Palmer House 
All Day 


Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 

University Club 

12:15 P.M. 

Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 

Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 

Palmer House, Traffic 
2m Pave 

Conrad Hilton Hotel 
11:00 A.M. - 2:00 P.M. 


Club 


Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon - 5:00 P.M. 
University Club 

12:15 P.M. 

Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 

LaSalle Hotel, Grand Ballroom 
10:00 A.M. - 2:00 P.M. 


Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 
Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 
Association Conference Room 
12:00 Noon 


Congress Hotel 
8:30 A.M.- 4:00 P.M. 


Pick-Congress Hotel 
All day, both days 


Palmer House 
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A shipwrecked sailor who had spent three 
years on a deserted island was overjoyed 
one day to see a ship drop anchor in the 
bay. A small boat came ashore and an offi- 
cer handed the sailor a bunch of news- 
papers. 

Officer: “The captain suggests that you 
read what’s going on in the world and then 
let us know if you want to be rescued.” 


Every restaurant proprietor is familiar 
with the patrons who sometimes ask that 
their beeksteak leavings be put in a bag to 
take home to their dog. 

When this happened recently in one case 
the small boy of the family spoke up in a 
shrill excited voice: “Oh, boy, are we going 
to get a dog?” 

e 


“Tell me,” one married man asked an- 
other, “are you able to earn money as fast 
as your wife can spend it?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. “My wife’s 
spending doesn’t bother me. It’s the gov- 
ernment I can’t keep up with.” 


Asked what he did for recreation, if and 
when he got to town, one of those long, 
lean Texas cowboys reluctantly confessed, 
“I. most always go dancin’ if there is one.” 

“Why, nobody’d guess you knew how to 
dance,” the questioner exclaimed in suprise. 

“Heck I can’t dance a lick,” the cowhand 
admitted, “but boy, I sure like to hold ’em 
while they do!” 

° 


A mountaineer, seeing his first motorcycle 
roaring along the road, raised his rifle and 
banged away. 

“Did you get the varmint?” called his 
wife. 

“Hit it but didn’t kill it,” came the an- 
swer. “I can still hear it growlin’—but I 
sure made it turn that pore man loose!” 


_ An old prospector was “putting it on” 
for some Easterners. 

“There I was,” he told them, “trapped in 
a Marrow canyon with a grizzly two yards 
away behind a tree. The only way to hit 
him was to richocet a bullet off the high 
canyon wall on my right. I’m a champion 
shot, as you know, so I gauged my windage, 
calculated the lead of the barrel and rate 
of twist, the hardness of the bullet and the 
angle of yaw it would have after smacking 
out of shape against the wall. I judged my 
chances of nailing the bear about 80-20. A 
one-rail bank shot, a controlled ricochet. 
So, I took aim and fired.” 

The prospector paused. One tenderfoot 
asked, “Did you hit him?” 

“Nope,” answered the old man. “I missed 
the wall,” 
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After pulling and tugging for several 
minutes, the Grade 1 teacher finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the six-year-old’s galoshes 
on. She remarked, “They’re awfully hard 
to get on.” 

“Yes,” replied the child, “that’s because 
they aren’t mine.” 

Patiently the teacher pulled them off 
again and was about to set them down 
when the child said in a resigned voice, 
“They’re my brother’s, but I have to wear 
them.” 

) 


The harried coach pleaded with the pro- 
fessor who had flunked his prize center to 
give the boy another chance. Finally the 
professor agreed and did give the boy a 
special make-up exam. 

The next day the coach again anxiously 
queried the professor. “How did Jones do?” 

“Tm sorry,” said the professor. “It’s 
hopeless. Look at this....7 x 5 = 33.” 

“But gosh, prof,” said the coach, “give 
him a break. He only missed it by one.” 


A South American was describing his 
country to a North American woman. 

“Bull fighting is our most popular sport,” 
he told her. 

“Isn’t it revolting?” she asked. 

“No,” he smiled, “that’s the second most 
popular sport.” 


“Se 


Bobby had a hard time pronouncing 1} 
letter “r,” so his teacher gave him a 88 
tence to learn: “Robert gave Richard a 
in the ribs for roasting the rabbit so rar 

A few days later she asked Bobby to_ 
peat the sentence. He rose and said: “BE 
gave Dick a poke in the side for not cooky 


the bunny enough.” 


The father entered the room just as ft 
children were starting a free-for-all. “¢ 
here, Johnny,” said the father, grabba 
one of the youngsters, “who started thi; 

“Well,” said Johnny, “it’s all Fredd 
fault. He started it when he hit me bact 
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A dutiful father was ready to take | 

wife and four small children for a Sund 

afternon auto ride, when his wife start} 
out the door. 

“This time,” she said, you put the ch 

dren’s coats on, and I’ll go out and bhi} 


| 

the horn!” | 
* | 

A Navy recruit on his first ocean trip | 
taking an examination for promotion. O( 
of the questions was: | 
“What steps should be taken in case od} 
leaky tube in the boiler?” 
He wrote: “The boiler-room ladder, pri 
erably two steps at a time!” 


I 
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A fisherman was hauled into court 1 
catching ten more bass than the law @ 
lowed. “Guilty or not guilty?” asked tf 
judge. : 

“Guilty,” said the sportsman. 

“Ten dollars and costs,” said the judd 

After paying the fine cheerfully, the ¢ 
dendant asked, “And now, your honor, 
I may, I’d like several copies of the cou 
record to show four friends.” 


Cook—“Did you hear them say anythi: 
about the cook?” 

New Maid—‘No, but I noticed them pre 
ing before they started eating.” 
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“I'd swear I heard three voices ask for martinis.” 


TWO IMPORTANT MESSAGES FOR YOU 
from ON oultmentol 


ENVELOPE CORPORATION! 


YOUR FREE COPY OF ouR NEW 
BOOK, “A MANUAL OF POSTAL 
INFORMATION,” IS NOW AVAILABLE! 


This new 48-page book (just off the presses) will bring 
you up-to-date on permits, certified mail, calculating 
methods for determination of Postage costs, circulars, 
imprints, weight tables, C.O.D. mail, combination mail, 


business reply cards and envelopes, surface parcel post, 
etc. It’s yours for the asking! 


Gentlemen: 


[] Please send me a copy of your new book entitled 
“Manual of Postal Information.” 


L] | am interested in seeing the newest poet ie6 
direct mail programs and catalogs. (I understan a 


| 
under no obligation.) | 
| 


Name__ — < b 4 eS a 


Firm JS Ee a Z = 2 x 


Position with firm— = a s 


Address. E.. = 
City State. 
i 


Telephone No. : a 


{ 
| 
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More readers......more advertising- 


THE TRIBUNE GETS EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells 900,000 copies daily, 1,275,000 
on Sundays— over one and a half times the circu- 
lation of any other Chicago paper. It is read by 
more families in Chicago and suburbs than the 
top 5 national weekly magazines combined. More 
than 6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages 
as turn on the average evening TV show! Adver- 
tisers spent over $60,000,000 in the Tribune last 


year—more than in all the other Chicago news- 
papers put together. Unmatched, also, is the 
Tribune’s record of advertising results. It out- 
pulls other Cisicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s. And another 
reason why the Tribune will produce best for 
you in Chicago! 


